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Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? L ‘pro 


Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. _ 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





HE death of Joseph Keppler, the 
famous cartoonist of Puck, re- 
moves from art and newspaper 
circles a familiar and picturesque 
personality. No one who knew 
him will easily forget his tall, 
military figure, his fiercely curled 
black moustaches, which gave to 
him a factitiously stern expres- 
sion, until he spoke or smiled, 
and then he revealed at once his 
sunny, genial temperament. 

“When I first met him, about 
eighteen years ago, he was draw- 
ing for Frank Leslie’s Illustrat- 

z ed Newspaper, but he was not 
making much impression. Thomas Nast was then at 
the height of his popularity, having done more than any 
other one man toward breaking the Tweed ring, and 
on the strength of his success he had made a contract 
as chief cartoonist of Harper’s Weekly, at the unprece- 
dented salary of $10,000 a year. Keppler at that time 
was better known as an organizer of Mardi Gras pageants 
and Liederkranz ball festivities than as a cartoonist. It 
was the sort of thing that suited him in those days, In 

Austria, where he was born, he had been a strolling 

player, and now he liked nothing better than to attire 

himself in the gorgeous raiment of King Carnival and 
lead the procession, supported upon the shoulders of 
four supernumeraries. When Mr. Grover Cleveland was 
first elected President, it was reported that Keppler as- 

pired to represent the United States as minister at a 

European court. It is not improbable that his imagina- 

tion was fed by recollection of the gorgeousness of the 

mock court receptions at which he had already figured 
prominently. That the surroundings of the stage do 
arouse ambitions of this sort is well known. The late 

William Florence, the actor, believed himself to be pecu- 

liarly fitted for a diplomatic career, and applied to Pres- 

ident Cleveland for a foreign post. 
*.* 
* 

But I am digressing. As I was saying, Keppler was 
not particularly successful on Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper. Neither had he been successful in St. 
Louis, where, among other ventures, he had launched 
a German humorous journal, which he called “ Puck.” 
Having severed his connection with Leslie’s, he started, 
in New York, in conjunction with Adolph Schwartz- 
man, as the business partner, another German paper, 
bearing the old name. After much hard work and 
pecuniary anxiety, they made this venture fairly suc- 
cessful, and, having got it well on its legs, they began 
the publication of the English Puck, and, after still 
greater anxiety, brought the latter to the highly prosper- 
ous condition it enjoys to-day. One naturally asks why 
Keppler achieved so conspicuous a success as a cartoon- 
ist on Puck when he fell so short of success in his other 
undertakings. Certainly, he was not a good draughts- 
man, and he failed utterly to convey the idea of a refined 
and beautiful woman; it was too evident that his god- 
desses and nymphs fed on sausages and lager-beer. But 
he had keen humor, boundless invention, a wonderful 
grasp of character, rare powers of observation, and, 
most important of all, a positive gift for color in the 
lithographer’s understanding of the word—that is to say, 
he could make four or five colors go farther in the 
printing of a cartoon than perhaps any other man. 

: +," 

THESE valuable qualifications of Mr. Keppler as art 
editor and cartoonist, however, would have availed little 
without the suggestiveness of the editor, Mr. Bunner, 
and—more important of all—the admirable business 
qualities of the publisher, Mr. Schwartzman. But with 
all this even Puck might have failed of success had the 
opportunity been lacking. The great sales due to a 
certain cartoon of Keppler’s—the one prophesying the 
possible consequences of the conviction of the notorious 
Madame Restell—are said to have turned the tide at an 
important financial crisis in the affairs of the paper. 

*,* 

ANOTHER incident—strange to say connected with 
myself—may have had a decided influence on the for- 
tunes of Puck. About sixteen years ago, Mr. Schwartz- 
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Schwartzman imagined that I had the qualifications 
for conducting a comic paper I never could divine, unless 
it was that-he had heard, by chanc®, that I once sent a 
drawing to (the now defunct) “ Nic-nacs,” and that it was 
returned as “not available.” It has been caustically 
remarked that critics are men who have failed in litera- 
ture, and he may have thought that a man who could 
not make a comic drawing would be the right one to 
edit a comic paper. 





** 


THE correspondent of The Art Amateur whose criti- 
cism about “left-handed ploughs” has called forth so 
many letters of dissent gracefully acknowledges himself 
in the wrong, in the following letter to the editor : 


DEAR SiR: My criticism concerning ploughs was based on the 
facts as they presented themselvesto me. I had always lived in 
the country, and had seen a great many ploughs in use, but never 
a right-handed one. Besides, adealer here says he does not sell 
a single plough of that kind. By further inquiry, however, I have 
learned that nearly all plough-makers make both kinds, and, 
therefore, in the interest of truth, I cannot wish the criticism to 
remain as published. Ido not desire anything but the truth to 
stand, and am glad to know that a false or doubtful statement 
cannot pass your columns unchallenged. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. M. S., Sulphur Grove, O 


* * 
* 


WITHIN my recollection, no New York auction sales 
of old porcelains and similar objects of Oriental art have 
been so disastrous as those of the present Spring. The 
poor sale of the “ Runge” objects at the Fifth Avenue 
galleries was followed by the dispersion of the accumu- 
lated stock of Mr. Bing; at the American Art Galleries. 
Whether these were actually sold or not I do not know, 
but certainly it did not seem that the few collectors who 
lounged into the auction rooms believed much in the sale. 
The fact that piece after piece was knocked down to Mr. 
Durand-Ruel puzzled the audience not a little. He is 
known as a friend of Mr. Bing, and hitherto he has not 
been a buyer of Oriental porcelains. One explanation 
was that he wanted the things for the decoration of his 
new residence in New York; another that he intended 
to add the sale of Oriental art objects to his business as 
a dealer in paintings. The first reason assigned for 
his numerous purchases seems the more likely. But, 
however this may be, Mr. Kirby received from Mr. 
Durand-Ruel a cheque in full payment for all the ob- 
jects that were knocked down to him. 


* 
<o 


QUICKLY following the Runge sale at the Fifth 
Avenue Galleries came that of the collection of Dr. J. 
Ward Hall, of Shanghai, and it fared not much better, 
although it contained some of the most beautiful porce- 
lains that have been offered at auction in New York 
since the Morgan sale. The wonderful red bowli—more 
ruby than sang-de-boeuf—was secured for $310 by Mr. 
Edson Bradley, who also bought the fine red vase. As 
I now write, the last of the three days’ sale of the Alex- 
ander G. Black collection is in progress; but it seems 
as if the total result, after deducting all expenses, will 


not yield much more than the $20,000 privately offered. 


before the sale. This is much to be regretted ; for 
probably no fairer auction sale has been seen in New 
York. Mr. Black put up his treasures reaily to sell 
them, and sell them he assuredly did ; but nevertheless 
they have not brought back twenty-five per cent of their 
cost. He has watched the slaughter with a degree of 
fortitude that is truly admirable. The pictures were 
“old-fashioned” and of uneven quality, but many of 
them were worthy of a better fate. The porcelains and 
jades sold well in comparison, although, in many cases, 
at only about ten percent of their cost. The highest 
price ($1100) was paid by Mr. Edson Bradley for the 
splendid sang-de-boeuf vase, 16 inches high ; there was 
a fire crack running down from the shoulder, but not- 
withstanding this, the piece was a bargain. The ex- 
quisite vase of imperial yellow (No. 420) was very cheap 


at $260. The next number in the catalogue describes a 
fine sixteenth century Ming bottle of light brown glaze ; 
despite its double crack, it should have been worth more 
‘than $25 to somebody. The jades were generally 
slaughtered. No. 409, a large Buddha, was bought by 
Mr. Walters for $340; but the smaller Buddhas were 
absurdly cheap at about $60 apiece. 


x 





ton, and shown at The World’s Fair, has been added to 


‘The Temple Collection of the Pennsylvania Academy of 


the Fine Arts. This is a replica of a now somewhat fa- 
mous picture in The Luxembourg which was bought by 
the French Government after its appearance at the Paris 
Salon, where it was given a place of honor. It had pre- 
viously been “ skied” in London, at the Royal Acad- 
emy. Mr. Hamilton is a Philadelphian, bat, like Whist- 
ler, Sargent, Fisher, Abbey, Hitchcock, Muhrman, and 
Millet, he has made his home in England. After all, 
though, it is from France that American artists must 
receive the “cachet” of approval that will make their 
work esteemed by their own countrymen. I dare say 
that the abilities of Mr. Hamilton, so long ignored here, 
will now receive substantial recognition should he desire 


to take sitters. He is at present in California. 


*. * 
* 


RECENTLY talking to Mr. Sypher about old tapes- 
tries—more fine ones, by the way, pass through his 
hands than through those of any other dealer in this coun- 
try—he declared that had a connoisseur invested only 
ten thousand dollars in these textiles ten years ago, he 
might now “ be worth” half a million dollars, so enor- 
mously have they increased in value. In view of the 
low prices that have ruled this winter, at auctions, for 
fine Chinese porcelains, jades, and lacquer, it is not too 
much to say that, with the return of general business 
prosperity, those who have bought judiciously may 
easily triple their money. 

* * * 

NOTWITHSTANDING the well-known fact that dronze 
medals alone were awarded officially at The World’s 
Fair, one is constantly confronted with the claim of 
some person to have received “ the only go/d medal” for 
something or other. It is hard to account for this 
hallucination except on the theory that the gilded cards 
sent to successful competitors suggest to them the idea 


that their medals must be of the precious metal. 


*  * 
* 


THE Detaille whose death is announced by Paris 
cable was not the famous military painter, Edouard 
Detaille, but his brother, Charles, a delineator, in water- 
colors, of horses and coaches and dogs. He used to be 
well known in New York; he was employed at Tiffany’s 
about ten years ago as a painter of fans, his subjects 
usually being steeple-chases, 


* * 
* 


CONFERRING a baronetcy on Mr. Burne-Jones seems 
a little odd in view of the fact that, like those other 
English artists, Mr, Walter Crane and Mr. William 
Morris, he has been regarded as a confirmed Socialist. 
The title is the highest that has ever been conferred 
on an English painter; it is shared only by Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, president of the Royal Academy, and 
Sir John Millais. Before the present reign, knighthood 
seems to have been considered sufficient honor for a 
painter ; but that it was not always conferred on the 
greatest artists of their day is evident when we note that 
it was enjoyed by Thornhill and by neither Hogarth nor 
Wilson; by Reynolds and not by Gainsborough ; by 
Copley and not by Russell; by Beechey and Raeburn 
and not by Hoppner, Morland, or “ old” Crome; by 
Laurence and not by Turner or Constable ; by Callcott 
and not by Bonington or Wilkie. 

*  * 
* 

A BARONETCY was also offered to Mr. Watts; but he 
declined it, Like his prototype among the statesmen of 
England, this “grand old man” among the painters, 
who has just completed his seventy-sixth birthday, 
evidently thinks that a title will not add to his reputa- 
tion. It is a curious commentary on the real value of 
such honors, by the way, that while twice, only, a bar- 
onetcy has been conferred on a painter in England, no 
less than three brewers have been raised to the peerage 
in the present generation. 

*,* 

‘THe Chicago Imposture after passing through Bankruptcy 
to Incendiarism has ended in Shame. It is fitting as an end that 
the beautiful medal designed by A. St. Gaudens should have been 
rejected because of a nude male figure thereon. The morality of 
Chicago is truly on a level with that of the local animal.” 

It is seldom that one finds in a single paragraph so 
many misstatements as are contained in the above ex- 
tract from a London contemporary. (1) No person at 
all informed in the matter would call The World's Fair 


an “imposture.” (2) So far from passing through 
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” « bankruptey,” The, World’s Fair showed a profit of 


nearly a million dollars to divide among its stockholders. 
“ incendiarism” was caused by tramps, who are 
to have come from London as from Chicago. 
Chicago nor The World’s Fair manage- 
nt had anything to do with the rejection of Mr. 
St. Gaudens’ design. On the contrary, The World's 
Fair commissioners accepted it; and Mr. John Boyd 
Thatcher, chairman of the Jury of Awards, has since 
publicly defended it. It was the United States Senate 
that distinguished itself by this exhibition of prurient 
prudery. 


*  * 
'* 







THE stand taken by The Art Amateur against sewing- 
machine embroidery, I am glad to see, meets with the 
general approval of the press throughout the country. 
The following is from The New York World: 


“Embroidery executed by machine has recently gained a 
certain vogue and has been much vaunted as an easy and inex- 
pensive means of obtaining a desirable end. It never was good, 
and it never can be, judged by any standard of art, and it serves 
only to cheapen a thing that should be kept from the Philistine 
touch, so that it becomes a real pleasure tosee severe and merited 
disapprobation expressed by a competent judge. One of our 
leading art magazines of the current month calls attention to the 
demoralization in line handicraft involved in the machine work, 
and utters a protest that might well be echoed far and wide.” 


MONTAGUE MARKS. 





AMERICAN BUYERS AND FRENCH CRITICS. 





THE question that arises every now and then in 
France as to whether the public money should be em- 
ployed to keep up the State manufactures at Sévres, the 
Gobelins and Beauvais is, in some of its aspects, of con- 
siderable interest to others besides Frenchmen. These 
establishments were founded under the monarchy for 
the purpose of supplying the furniture and decorations 
for the various royal palaces, and articles which the 
sovereign might bestow as marks of his regard on per- 
sons of distinction. Under the Republic they continue 
to supply various public offices with fittings of a luxury un- 
dreamt of even by our mayors and aldermen, and which, 
it is maintained, is quite incongruous with that austere 
simplicity of life which a Republic requires of its ser- 
vants. On the other hand,-it is said that when so much 
depends on outer show asin France, the Republic can- 
not afford to lodge its chiefs less handsomely than other 
countries lodge their kings—certainly not less so than 
private individuals arelodged. We often hear the same 
argument urged in relation to executive mansions, and 
Capitols and City Halls; and if it is a valid argu- 
ment for the preservation of the French national facto- 
ries, it should be for the creation of similar establish- 
ments here. If luxurious furniture is needed in the 
public offices, why should not the State manufacture as 
well as put up the buildings themselves? 

But the French factories do not dispose of all of their 
output to the State. They sell a great deal of it to pri- 
vate individuals, and the money thus obtained goes not 
to the State, but to their own improvement. They are 
not expected to be self-supporting, still less to bring in 
any profit. In this way it is claimed that they interfere 
unduly with private manufacturers. On the other hand, 
it is claimed that they keep up a high standard of work- 
manship and design, from which the whole country, 
and these very manufacturers in particular, gain in the 
long run. Now, with us most people would scout the 
idea that the nation should trouble itself about its stand- 
ard of taste, even though it should be proved beyond 
question that there is “money in it.” And that for two 
reasons: we have no taste, and our government in all 
its parts is strictly designed for other business. On this 
ground, therefore, there is no call for us to have national 
manufactures ; and if we are to cultivate public taste it 
must be by other agencies—by associations of artists and 
craftsmen, by schools and museums, and art publications. 

It is different, however, in France; and accordingly 
the question of fact comes up as the most important, Do 
the national manufactures produce the best works in 
their way? If we are to judge from the display at the 
late World's Fair, we must say emphatically that they 
do. Both workmanship and design were very much 
better in the national manufactures than elsewhere in 
the French section, and, if the comparison be restricted 
to the same sorts of products, than anywhere else. 
Furthermore, most of the works exhibited were better 
than the national manufactures themselves have turned 
out during the greater part of the century. The tapes- 
tries, for instance, were not as artistic as the best eigh- 


teenth-century works, but decidedly more so than the 
works of the Restoration and of the two empires. 
Certain French newspapers that have been, so to 
speak, rubbing their hands over the sale of these ob- 
jects, with the air of a man who has just worked off a 
bad lot, should be informed that our collectors know 


perfectly well what they are about. They bought up 


all the best works of the Barbizon school when French- 
men would not have them at any price. They have 
now purchased some of the best tapestries, porcelains, 
and furniture that France has produced in many years. 
They know that these objects are inferior to the very 
best works of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but they know also that they are superior to what 
France, in order to take down the pride of other coun- 
tries, has placed in her public buildings and palaces. 
The articles in question were probably inspired by dis- 
appointed manufacturers or their agents. 

Among the works thus sold we recall a large tapes- 
try hanging, after Ehrmann’s allegory of Science, Art, 
and Poetry, in rather bright tones, but fairly well han- 
dled, with a due regard for the material. Another large 
piece translated rather too exactly, a highly decorative 
design, “ La Filleule des Fées.” Thetrouble with these 
pieces was not due to the weaver, but to the painter, 
who did not sufficiently keep in mind that a broad and 
simple treatment gives the best results. These tapes- 
tries were made at the Gobelins. Those from Beau- 
vais—probably after old designs—-of arabesques and fig- 
ures of divinities on a yellow ground, were much better 
in effect, as were also the trophies of fruits and flowers, 
fish and water plants, and the like, representing the 
seasons. Of the Sévres vases much the same may be 
said as of the tapestries. They showed at least a re- 
turn to good principles. 

On the whole, the purchasers are to be congratulated ; 
for if they have not got the best things of the sort in ex- 
istence, they have the best that are now obtainable. 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
; AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

THE Society of American Artists, as we pointed out 
some time ago, seems likely to take up the position 
formerly accorded to the National Academy of Design, 
and analogous to that of the official Salon in France and 
the Royal Academy in England—in a word, a position 
of control. The society as a whole and its members 
individually have always disclaimed any desire to fill 
such a place ; but greatness is sometimes thrust upon 
us; and, in the absence of any efficient opposition, every 
new success tends to make it a dominant body. It al- 
ready exercises very considerable power, and it must ac- 
cept the responsibilities that properly accompany it. 

The society has had from the first a definite aim—to 
keep up the highest possible technical standard. That 
has given its exhibitions a character of unity which has 
made them imposing even when they contained very few 
works of any great merit. In the present exhibition in 
the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society there is 
a larger number than usual of mediocre canvases ; still 
the first impression made by it is one of a general high 
level of technical excellence. Even the greater number 
of the smaller canvases are well painted, and many of 
them show intelligence, as well as craftsmanship. This 
is as it should be; and if the society had rejected about 
one fourth of the works exhibited, and had not attempt- 
ed to fill the galleries, it would have made a yet more 
creditable display. But when once works are admitted 
forany reason whatever other than for their artistic merits, 
the downhill road that the Academy of Design persists 
in following is entered on. There are other inauspicious 
signs. Very few of the younger exhibitors show any- 
thing more than a decent sufficiency of talent. Very 
few seem to be making progress, and these are already 
well known to the public. And several are diligently 
cultivating mannerisms, from which they should shake 
themselves free. 

William M. Chase is one of the oldest members of the 
society. He has the best piece of work in the present 
exhibition in his “ Portrait of Mrs. C.,”" a lady in a white 
shawl and black dress, standing against a dull brown- 
ish background. We cannot say that he has ever done 
better work in any respect. Nothing is forced; and, 
what is far more unusual with him, nothing is slighted. 
The quality of both texture and color in the soft shawl, 
the dress, the flesh is uncommonly good, and, notwith- 
standing the quiet pose and the Quakerish simplicity of 
the coloring, the painting is luminous and animated, The 





artist, however, shows a rather mannered “ Portrait of 
his Daughter ;” several big and empty landscapes (a 
good sky in one, “ A Shinnecock Hill”), and other things 
which may have served to keep his hand in practice. 
His “ Reflections” is something better. A woman in 
black is seated in a large rattan chair in a dim interior 
with yellow curtains. Her face is turned from us, but 
is visible in the mirror which fills part of the background. 
It is useless to object to the picture that it is a pun in 
paint. The lady is reflectiny about some matter; we 
see her face reflected in the glass. The picture is a 


good one, nevertheless, and those painters who speak * 


most strongly against the “ literary sort of thing” can- 
not be kept from perpetrating such “ literature” as this. 
Carroll Beckwith’s “ Portrait of John Murray Mitchell” 
in fencing costume, dark purple against green, is vig- 
orously drawn and painted. Other good portraits are 
shown by Chester Loomis, William Sergeant Kendall, 
May Hallowell, Albert E. Sterner, Lilla Cabot Perry, 
Cecilia Beaux, Samuel Isham, and Robert Gordon 
Hardie, whose “ Lady of the Nineteenth Century” is a 
hard-featured, self-assertive sort of person in a showy 
costume, relieved against a rainbow-colored rug, yet 
makes in his hands a charming picture. 

Of the figure compositions, that which is in some re- 
spects the best, J. Alden Weir's “ Cora,” might as well 
be reckoned a portrait group. It would be more effec- 
tive as a picture if it were of small size, and if the masses 
had been kept rather flat. As it stands, the lines are 
interfered with by the modelling, and when they are at 
last comprehended, they are found to be only curious and 
not at all beautiful. The subject is a nurse, who has 
stooped to pick up a baby. The horizon is high up in 
the picture plane, the skirting-board of the room coming 
back of the child's head. The two figures, with a dog 
in the lower right-hand corner, make a pyramidal group, 
leaning toward the right, the child’s white dress being 
the principal light in the picture. The balance is re- 
stored by a red chair and a cupboard in the upper left- 
hand corner. The composition, when it is made out, is 
seen to be clever and interesting, but it is hardly enough 
so to justify the life-size scale. Then, the lesser lines 
are not all in keeping with the general theme, and the 
first impression of mere oddity returns and is perma- 
nent. We are happy to be able to add, however, that 
Mr. Weir appears to be trying to pull himself together 
again after his recent dissipations. Except in the heads 
and in the child's dress, his handling is broad and firm, 
and the drawing, if summary, is severe. We have no 
doubt that he has learnt a thing or two by his excursion 
into luminarist territory, but we feel certain that to keep 
his gains he does not need to hold them by luminarist 
methods. He has the best landscape in the exhibition, 
“ The Willimantic Thread Factory,” in which he has 
conveyed a sense of space in the broken and undulating 
foreground that he could hardly have attained in the 
spotty manner of certain of his recent paintings. 

More conventional, but we must say more pleasing in 
composition, is Louise Cox's “ The Fates.” The three 
are in a handsome renaissance interior, are dressed in 
warm yellows, russets, and browns, and are learnedly 
posed, so as at once to indicate their functions and to 
display the painter's knowledge of anatomy and fore- 
shortening. It is an ambitious scene seriously worked 
out. Albert Herter’s “The Muse” is a lamp-lit interior, 
with a gentleman, by no means discouraged by the pile 
of blank paper on his table, confidently awaiting the in- 
spiration of which a young woman stealing up behind 
him appears to be the bearer. The picture is entirely 
successful in lighting, arrangement, and in the paint- 
ing of the two figures, which are evidently portraits. 
Henry Oliver Walker's “‘ The Singers,” selected by the 
jury for the Shaw Fund prize, is a correct, graceful, and 
harmonious little picture of a girland boy singing, dressed 
in subdued hues of green and gray, with a background 
of dark trees. This painter has progressed steadily dur- 
ing the past few years, and well deserves the distinction 
accorded to him. We are sorry that we cannot find 
space todo more than mention Phillip Hale’s “ Aurora,” 
Lyell Carr’s ‘“‘The Cotton Broker,” E. C. Piexotto’s 
“ Scene in Church,” Lucy S. Conant’s “ Catching Crabs 
and Minnows,” Orson Lowell's “ Quiet Music,” Thomas 
W. Dewing’s “ Comedia,” August Franzen’s “ The 
Housebuilder,” and Irving R. Wiles’s “ Studio Interior.” 
Frank V. Dumond’s “ The Baptism” of Christ is con- 
ventional in painting and unpleasant, owing to the artist's 
choice of models. 

It is well that an effort should be made ‘to give the 
painting of the nude its proper place as the supreme 
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studies that are no more than : 
and that for the general public can have ropel 
interest. Joseph De Camp in “The Mirror” has 


made an effort which may mark for him a forward step, tun 


but it would do him no harm to wait until he had made 
further progress before exhibiting his studies publicly. 
As much may be said of Carl Newman’s “Study of 
Nude.” Carroll Beckwith’s “The Hot Bath” is at least 


curious, but it does not deepen the impression of his skill 


made by his portrait noticed just now. Kenyon Cox's 
“ Study of Sunshine” is marred by the inexplicable red 
reflections, which nothing but one of The Metropolitan 
Club's carpets could have produced. But the lady is out 
of doors, on the grass. It is, besides, in the artist's 
worst style of handling, confused and timid. Otto Bacher 
has chosen a tawny-skinned model and exposed her in 
the cold light of day to green and the reflections from 
sky and foliage. It is conceivable that in nature the 
discords thus produced would be brought back to har- 
mony by numerous and delicate half tones, but the artist 
has rendered only just enough of these to model his 
figure, and, if anything, he seems to insist upon and 
enjoy the discords. Robert Reid has taken a leaf out of 
Besnard’s book, and if he has not learned all that Bes- 
nard can teach him, he has, at any rate, kept his picture, 
“ A Bather,” in harmony. It is nearly the same prob- 
lem as Mr. Bacher’s. A young Diana is standing in the 
midst of the circles made by her movements in the quiet 
waters of a pond, The light reaches her through green 
leaves, but the tones have been generalized, and while 
true, they are not disagreeably so. The same artist's 
“Cross Lights”—fire and lamp-light—is less satisfactory. 
Of Louise Cox’s pretty ‘‘ Lotus Flower” we have already 
spoken in our report of the Woman's Art Club Exhibi- 
tion. 

The Webb prize for landscape has been awarded to 
Charles A. Platt for his picture, “ Spring,” a well- 
painted but rather commonplace study of partially wood- 
edhills. After Mr. Weir’s study, already mentioned, Mr. 
Twachtman’s “ Waterfall” and “ Winter’ are the most 
interesting landscapes in the exhibition. The last- 
named picture is one of a numerous series of studies of 
the artist's house and garden under snow. As a con- 
trast to the “‘ Waterfall,’’ we would invite attention. to 
E. McDowell’s ‘“‘ Twilight,” which hangs opposite it. 
The “ Twilight” shows a group of haystacks, dominated 
by a spreading cedar-tree. There is a green field in 
front and, as we are looking north, the lower sky is 
already of a dusky purple. In these conditions masses 
of color have their full effect, and the artist has kept that 
fact in view. But he was probably dissatisfied with the 
amount of relief to be got by large and slightly varied 
tones, so he has returned to the well-known expedient 
of forcing the darker points and lines to be found under 
all slight projections, so as to bring forward his flat 
green foreground. The trick in this case comes off 
successfully because used in moderation, but in his 
other landscape, “‘ A Gray Day,” it produces a theatrical 
effect. In “The Waterfall” there are, at first sight, no 
masses whatever. Everything is broken up and end- 
lessly varied in color, both rocks and water; and strong 
light has filied every nook with reflections, mostly blue, 
from the sky. Any such mode of treatment as Mr. Mc- 
Dowell’s would have failed here. Yet most visitors will 
be inclined to say that if one of these pictures is right, 
the other must be wrong, and will make no allowance 
for temperament and choice, not even for natural con- 
ditions. These in“ The Waterfall” are similar to those 
in Mr. Bacher's studies of the nude, but Mr. Twachtman 
is a born colorist, and gains his effect of shimmering light 
without falling into discords. 

Theodore Robinson’s “‘ White Bridge’’ is more broadly 
treated than has been customary with him. Walter 
L. Palmer's ‘“ The End of the Shower” shows keen ob- 
servation of the effect of sunlight striking through rain 
on wet grass and foliage. William A. Coffin’s “ A Com- 
ing Storm,” which has been recently shown at the Avery 
Galleries; Arthur B. Davies’ “ Pastoral;” Mr. E. M. 
Taber's “ Afternoon in March, Vermont,” a group of 
cedars in the foreground and snow streaking the distant 
hills; Harry Williamson’s “A Garden, Southern In- 
diana; John J. Pedmond’s “At Sunset;” Childe 
Hassam’s “ Dusk” in the upper part of New York City ; 
Joseph De Camp's “ The Hillside ;” William L. Pick- 
nell’s “ En Provence ;” William A. Coffin's “ Early Even- 
ing, Sumerset Valley,” though small, one of the painter’s 
happiest productions; Horatio Walker’s “A F, rosty 
Morning ;" George A, Bogert’s “ The Sand Road ;” 
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quality of many of the smaller pictures, We should 
like to describe them at length, but want of space forbids. 
Among the paintings of flowers and still-life we must 
make room to mention Mr. Chase's “ Still-Life,” a group 
of kitchen utensils ; Elizabeth B. Greene's “ Wild Roses,” 
Emma B. Thayer’s “ Poppies,” and Edith Mitchell's 
“White Pinks.” The show of sculpture was disappoint- 
ingly small, A. S. Calder’s “ Portrait Bust of the Late 
F.S.,” Herbert Adam's “ Bas-relief Bronze,” and Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens’ “ Portrait—Bas-relief, Marble” are 


particularly worthy of notice. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 





ONE of the most interesting of the lesser exhibitions 
of the season was that of some four dozen paintings, 
sketches, and studies by Mr. John Humphreys Johnson, 
which was held at Klackner’s Gallery, Mr. Johnson is 
a pupil of La Farge, and has for some years been study- 
ing in Europe.- His exhibition was about equally di- 
vided between landscape and figure subjects. Among 
the latter the most promising was a study of a bather, a 
boy, with back turned to the spectator, seated in shadow 
and relieved against a strongly lit strip of beach and sea. 
Here the painter attained satisfactory modelling with a 
very limited range of tones imposed by the high key of 
color. Much the same may be said of some studies of 
gypsies, though these were wholly in shadow. It is 
hardly necessary to say that a success of this sort 
is much more difficult to attain, and argues greater 
ability, as well as a truer idea of art, than the obtaining 
violent relief by abusing all the resouyces of the palette. 
Mr. Johnson has a very decided gift for the manage- 
ment of color, and it is a gift rare enough to win him a 
conspicuous place even if he had no other ; but his feel- 
ing for line and mass is almost as remarkable, as is 
shown in his “ Les Fileuses,” peasant women spinning 
by moonlight, and in his ‘* Girl with the Wheel of a Cider- 
Press.” In short, there is every reason to believe that a 
brilliant future lies before this young artist. 





THE Union League Club’s monthly loan exhibition, 
for March, embraced several notable pictures, none the 
less interesting because some had been seen before. 
Among them were Gérdme’s well-known “ Cleopatra 
before Czsar,” which has not improved with age, and 
F. D. Millet’s “ Pigeon and Hawk,” a tavern scene, in 
which a gambler is playing cards with his young victim, 
who at the stage of the game depicted evidently has the 
worst of it. The place of honor was given to another 
story-telling picture by an American painter; but, un- 
like Mr. Millet’s, which is as much a study of costumes 
as of character, this is decidedly American in subject—as 
Mr. Henry’s pictures are tnvariably——and crowded with 
incident. It represents the trial trip of the first train of 
the Mohawk and Hudson River Railroad. The gaping 
spectators, in their old-ti:;ne costumes, are admirably 
characterized, and although the landscape is not equal 
to the figure painting, the picture as a whole is excel- 
lent of its kind. Of landscape, pure and simple, there 
were good examples of Wyant, Chase, Murphy, Alden 
Weir, Minor, Bruce Crane, Hitchcock, Robinson, Childe 
Hassam, Coffin, Picknell, Bolton Jones, and Ruger 
Donohue, and an excellent marine by Carlton Chapman. 
The only cattlé piece was by Mr. Howe. There were 
nudes by Beckwith, Reginald Coxe and Henlen Phelps; 
John Humphreys Johnston sent his charming “ Even- 
ing” and W. J. Whittemore “The Young Mother.” 





AT THE MACBETH GALLERY, an interesting though 
small collection of paintings, by Mr. G. S. Truesdell, has 
been on exhibition. Mr. Truesdell, a native of Illinois, 
has studied under Aimé Morot, and is a cattle painter of 
marked ability. One of his finest pictures, “Going to 
Pasture,” is in the Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington, 
and another, a “ Shepherd and Flock,” is owned by Mr. 
Potter Palmer, of Chicago; but he is very little known 
here, this being the first collective exhibition that he has 
made in New York. A large picture, “ Les Vaches au 
Bord de la Riviere,” which gained him a second-class 

il at the Salon of 1892, is remarkably successful in 
nting ‘of the cattle, and in their relation to the 
pe Pe ee eat own 



















troduced by the flowering gorse on each side of the path, 
setting a color problem from which most painters would 
shrink, There were some good studies of peasant figures 
and many of sheep and cattle in the exhibition. 


—— 


SEVERAL causes have conspired to create a veritable 
craze this season for Japanese prints in colors of the 
last two centuries and the early part of the present. 
Among them are the publication of De Goncourt’s study 
of Outamaro, the exhibition of Mr. Herter’s large col- 
lection at the Society of Fine Arts, and the imitations 
shown by Mr. J. Alden Weir at the Water-Color ex- 
hibition, and by Miss Cassatt at the exhibition of The 
Woman's Art Club. There is reason for the craze, for 
no more artistic printing has ever been done than in the 
best of these works. But the really great artists in this 
genre are few, and there is a much greater difference be- 
tween artists’ proofs and the ordinary copies than in 
European or American etchings. A number of fine im- 
pressions of works by the best artists may be seen at the 
new art gallery of Mr. Tozo Takayanagi, Fifth Avenue ; 
among them several after Hokusai; a “ Fox and Little 
Girl” (illustration of a fairy tale); “The Trapper 
Trapped,” by Outamaro; a“ Girl on a Pile of Cush- 
ions,” and a “ Fan Design,” by Harunobu, whose artistic 
biography Mr. De Goncourt has in preparation; a “ Girl 
Writing a Love Letter,” by Hokkei; and some highly 
characteristic seventeenth century prints after Yeishei 
and Harutsune. Some excellent kakemonos by paint- 
ers whose works visitors to Japan go many miles to see ; 
such as Okio's “A Carp in a Pool;” “A Crane,” by 
Tanyu ; “ An Eagle,” by Yogetsu, are also on exhibition. 
Among many beautiful specimens of pottery and porce- 
lain the most remarkable is an old Corean wine-bottle, 
magnificently decorated in old gold lacquer, which is 
said to have belonged to the Napoleon of Japan, Hide- 
yoshi. It is in its original box of black lacquer. 





A NUMBER of pen-and-ink and other drawings done 
as illustrations, and a few oil paintings, by Mr. Albert 
Sterner, have been seen at Keppel’s Gallery. Of the 
paintings, two were landscapes; the majority were por- 
traits. Mr. Sterner has a facile and harmonious but 
superficial manner—has all the qualities; in short, that 
he needs to win success as a “ society painter.” 





AT Avery’s there has been shown a small collection 
of old portraits, of some interest as specimens of the 
English and Dutch schools. The best was a portrait of 
a man in a black doublet and a stiff ruff, by J. M. Mier- 
velt. Some family portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
and Sir Henry Raeburn represented, as they might, the 
English school. An interesting portrait of Henry Clay 
by David A. Woodward was also exhibited; and there 
were four paintings of French scenery from the brush of 
Mr. William L. Picknell, which evince, as heretofore, 
conscientious study of nature and strong brush work, to 
which is added now an improved feeling for color. 





Mr. R. L. NEWMAN, some of whose paintings have 
been exhibited at Knoedler’s Gallery, might have been 
an excellent copyist if he had ever taken the pains to 
study. In his case it appears that opportunity was not 
wanting, but only application. He has made several 
trips to Europe, and he has owned some celebrated 
pictures. His efforts show that he appreciates and to 
a certain degree understands such masters as Dela- 
croix, Millet, Diaz, Henner, and also Velasquez and the 
Impressionists. We should say that he might make 
a most agreeable and instructive lecturer on the art 
that he evidently loves. But of originality we see no 
trace, not even in his arrangements of colors, which are 
the only things that he does well. He is an extreme 
instance of what is here a numerous class, composed of 
painters and writers, who are receptive and appreci- 
ative, but incapable of producing anything of their own. 
The best painting by him in this loan collection was a 
group of “Chrysanthemums,” which in its arrangement 
of colors reminded one pleasantly of Delacroix’s flower 
pieces, and which had something of the luminous effect 
of a study by Renoir. “ The Attack,” lioness and Arab, 
also reminds one of Delacroix. The “Girl at Well” 
and “Hagar and Ishmael” (No. 83) have tone and 
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ECENTLY there has been a nota- 
ble revival in painting in pastels, 
and under the impetus that the 
art has received’in France, where 
its practice is now carried to a 
degree of perfection never realized 
= in old times, it has asserted its 
right to a permanent place, equally with painting in oils 
and in water-colors. Pastel painting is supposed to 
have ofiginated in Italy about the end of the seventeenth 
century. The word comes from the Italian “ pastello,” 
a little roll of paste. It is not known who first added 
to the natural chalks, red, white and black, so much 
used in drawings, and especially in studies of the nude in 
that and the following century, these little cylinders of 
pigment ground up with 
chalk or pipe-clay, and held 


pick it ‘up; and, to the horror of Leitch, there was a 
collision—the master’s head struck that of his royal 
pupil! and, before he could stammer an apology, the 
Queen said, smiling: ‘ Weill, Mr, Leitch, if we bring 
our heads together in this way, I ought to improve rap- 
idly.’ ” 


HERKOMER ON PORTRAIT PAINTING* 








THE painter has, metaphorically speaking, to be as 
judicious as the physician, and use means to bring the 
sitter to tell the truth about himself, without, however, 
letting the patient recognize his motive or the means 
employed. But how is the painter to know when the 
sitter is most himself—or shows most of that side which 
ought to be represented? Here is the toughest riddle 
to sulve in the whole process of analysis. The painter’s 
own likes and dislikes step in and warp him, or lead him 





together by a little muci- 
lage. Hamerton states that 
they were used by Lion- 
ardo, but he may be mis- 
taken. It is at any rate 
certain that Italian painters 
gave a great impulse to the 
spread of the art in the 
eighteenth century, and 
foremost among them was 
the subject of this sketch, 
who travelled extensively in 
France, Germany and Italy, 
painting innumerable por- 
traits of the great folk of 
her day. 

Thename Rosalba—that 
is to say, White Rose—is 
supposed to have been giv- 
en her because of the deli- 
cacy of the tints that she 
preferred. But her own 
portrait of herself in the 
Academy of Fine Arts in 
Venice, her native city, 
shows her a brunette, richly 
dressed and laden with yel- 
low chrysanthemums. It 
must therefore be said that 
she was capable of using 
the whole of the extremely 
rich palette that pastels af- 
ford. Personally she was 
of the powerful Venetian 
type, as may be seen by 
our portrait, and in her day 
was described as graceful 
and charming in manner, 
but not beautiful. She was 
forty-five when she made 
her mark at Paris, becom- 
ing at once extremely pop- 
ular. She painted Louis . 
XV. as a child, and was < 
elected a member of the 
French Academy. Shenad 
already received similar 
honors in her own country. 








The Louvre has several of 
her portraits of women. In 
1730 she visited Vienna, at 
the invitation of the court, and soon grew to be as much 
admired in Germany as she was in France. Examples 
of her work are to be found at Innspruck and at Dres- 
den, to which latter town they were brought by the then 
King of Saxony, Frederick Augustus. She returned to 
her native city after her wanderings, and died there, 
aged eighty, in 1755. Her style is peculiarly suited to 
the medium, being marked by delicacy, softness and 
grace, but she is held inferior to other noted pastellists 
of the century, such as Quentin de la Tour, Prudhon 
and Chardin in force and expressiveness. 





THE painter Frith tells the following tale of William 
Leitch, the Scottish landscape artist, who, like Burgess, 
was well known as a drawing-master, and as such gave 
lessons to Queen Victoria: “ The story goes that one 
day, in the course of a lesson, the Queen let her pencil 
fall to the ground. Both master and pupil stooped to 


into painting his ofznzon of the sitter rather than his in- 
terpretation. The opinion may be a criticism. But itis 
not the duty of the portrait painter to criticise mankind. 
The student of character and the student of Art make up 
the dual nature of the successful portrait painter. 
Neither the Art nor the character can command sole at- 
tention, and it is to get the proper balance of these 
qualities in the work that perplexes the portrait painter— 


- perplexes him year in, year out. No experience can put 


this difficulty aside. Hopeless and imbecile mannerism 
alone can shelter the faint-hearted portrait painter from 
answering this dire question. He has not only to find 
out the truth about his sitter, but to decide which part 
of that truth is representable ; he has not only to select 
an attitude that will represent this representable side of 
the sitter, but he must do so with his mind directed 

* Part of a lecture delivered by Prof: Herk 
dents of the school at Bushey. 





before the stu- 








A FAMOUS PAINTER IN PASTEL. PORTRAIT OF ROSALBA CARRIERA, 


toward the Art. I have not put “Truthful and Ar- 
tistic ” at the head of the list of qualities without recog- 
nizing its crowning difficulties, And when | say that 
the painter’s mind has to be directed toward the Art, I 
mean that he works for the honor of his Art and for the 
pleasure of his work before he thinks of the taste, de- 
sires and expectations of his sitter—to whom, in nine 
cases out of ten, the Ar? in the work is agift. He wants 
likeness and truth from that point of view; for that he 
pays the painter. The Art¢ahnot be priced. The size 
of the portrait is priced. Art is the painter's satisfac- 
tion, likeness is his immediate triumph. The Art that 
he puts into his work belongs to the future, the likeness 
belongs to the present. but the “life-likeness” belongs to 
all ages. He must select an attitude that will enable 
him to give qualities appreciable in all times to compe- 
tent minds. That attitude must at the same time be 
truly a part of the painter's habits. A characteristic at- 
titude may be absolutely 
—_....-‘-mecessary for character 
| painting and yet be of a 
kind that the painter, paint- 

ing for his Art, would re- 

ject. As the opportunities 


combine to give full play to 
all sides of the painter's 
Art, the compromise is 


made less apparent. But 
the portrait painter has no 
right to use his sitters as 
subjects for artistic experi- 
ments. He must be as ar- 
tistic as the truth of the 
| subject will allow; and he 
will always, if he be a true 
artist, drive the truth into 
this artistic corner of his 
brain and get it tinged to 
the utmost before he al- 
lows himself to give ex- 
| pression to it. But the 
painter's selection of the 
| truth may often be a source 
of controversy, as the fam- 
ily of the sitter is some- 
| times the least competent 
to judge the visible signs 
| of the character they feel 
| rather than see. 

But the successful por- 
trait should contain the 
most expressive truth of 
the sitter’s character to be 
read by the largest majority 
of intelligent minds in the 
expression of face and at- 
titude. Then if the painter 
has been able to combine 
with this his best Art— 
which means the painting 
for painting’s sake—you 
have it truthful and artistic. 

It is often impossible to 
get the whole truth of a 
person in one portrait. Fre- 





quently I have been com- 
pelled to say, “I can paint 
you in two or three por- 
traits— but cannot paint 
youin one.”” A profile may 

suggest a totally different 
front face to the one the person possesses. Again, a 
front face may be weak and the profile strong. 

A strong-brained person may have features that are, 
so to speak, unthankful for the exhibition of the 
strength. - 

A portrait may be brutally like the person, or depress- 
ingly like, or comically like. The unconscious humor- 
ist is always unfortunate in his expressicns, both in art 
and in life. But a well-directed, well-selected touch of 
good-natured humor often helps to drive home a truth ; 
and this certainly in art. 








IN painting the human figure, remember that direct- 
ness and simplicity are the first as well as the last quali- 
ties that a work of art should possess, and the method 
by which these valuable qualities are secured may vary 
somewhat, but the end sought by individual workers is 
largely the same where true art is concerned. 




























































































THE WORLD'S FAIR LOAN COk 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTING (CONCLUDED). 


The World’s Fair, we find 
yet some pictures to be no- 
ticed before we turn our at- 
tention to later innovators. 
Regnault’s solidly and vig- 
orously painted landscape 
study, “ In the Pyrenees,” 
lent by Mr. John G, John- 
son, is one of these, and 
Daubigny’s “ Cooper Shop,” one of his finest works, is an- 
other, This last belongs to Mr. Francis Bartlett, of Bos- 
ton, Itisa large picture, and not all of Daubigny’s efforts 
on sucha scale are as successful. In the foreground is a 
vine-covered cottage and garden with a cooper at work 
in the open air, and a woman drawing water at a well. 
The background is a row of dark, heavy-foliaged trees, 
through whose branches the setting sun sends some 
brilliant rays. Above is a pale, evening sky, with light 
clouds tinged with pink. The picture has darkened 
considerably since we saw it last. The “Coast near 
Dieppe,” *belonging to Mr. Alfred C. Clark, is an un- 
commonly studied work for Daubigny, who was usually 
a good deal the amateur. The “Banks of the Oise,” 
owned by Mr. Yerkes, is a fair example of his poetic 
way of regarding nature and his somewhat irresponsible 
manner. “The Surf,” by Troyon, lent by Mr. Gari 
Melchers, was the only pure landscape study by this 
artist, who might have been a great landscape painter if 
he had not chosen to be a great cattle painter-instead, 
Yet the cther works in the collection—* Going Home,” 
lent by Mts. Henry Field; “ A White Cow and Sheep,” 
belonging to Mr, Julius Stroh, of Detroit, and “A 
Drove of Cattle and Sheep,” owned by Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, are more to be prized for their qualities of 
light and atmosphere than strictly as paintings of 
animals. His animals were to Troyon objects in the 
landscape; their relations to other objects in his picture 
and the way in which their glossy or woolly coats took 
the light were what interested him. He never made any 
such attempt to show animal nature in itself as Rosa 
Bonheur in her “ Sheep,” lent by General R. A. Alger, 
or the English painter, Swan, in his “ Approaching 
Combat,” of tiger and alligator, owned by Mr. John G. 
Johnson. Two other works of Swan’s were.shown, 
“ Tigers,” which also belongs to Mr. Johnson, and 
“Lioness and Cubs,” lent by Mr. W. L. Elkins, of 
Philadelphia. 

Cazin, like the two last-mentioned painters, belongs 
to the present; but though he has been classed with 
the Impressionists, he really continues in the line of the 
Barbizon tradition, like Lhermitte and Jules Breton. 
Like other French painters of note, he began life as a 
decorator of porcelain, (By the way, it would be inter- 
esting to know where are now the pieces decorated by 
such men as Dupré, Troyon, and Cazin.) Something of 
the daintiness that belongs to porcelain-painting attaches 
to his work. Like Millet, he is a reader of the Bible, 
and fond of rediscovering the material of its stories in 
the life about him. Human nature is the same among 
the dunes on the French coast, where he makes his 
home, as it was long ago in Judea and Assyria, and his 
“ Expulsion from Paradise” and “Flight into Egypt,” 
both owned by Mr. Potter Palmer, are all the better 
Bible illustrations because they ignore archeology. In 
the former, the “Paradise” is a cottage garden; the 
angel with the flaming sword leans over the hedge, and 
the desert into which the first man and woman are 
driven is the barren, sandy waste by the seashore. 
“ Elsinore,” belonging also to Mr. Palmer, is a view of 
the famous castle from across the moat; “ Moonlight 
at Abbeville,” a delightful harmony of grays which are 
full of color. 

Impressionism truly began with Courbet, who was 
so bent on being a realist that, without wishing or 
knowing it, he led the way to a new ideal in painting. 
But he never was a realist in anything like the English 
(pre-Raphaelite) sense. Nothing was too wild or too 
ugly for him, but he had no notion of devoting his talent 
to providing documents for svientists. His aim was 
essentially the same as Manet’s—to reproduce the aspect 
of a scene. And his temper and that pressure of the 
school which he could not entirely free himself from 
forced him to generalize, which is to idealize, ‘His 






still oozing. The modelling is superb, and though very 
broadly painted, nothing is left to the spectator’s fancy. 
As a picture, Manet’s marines—there were two of them, 
owned by Mr. Frank Thomson and Mr. A. J. Cassatt, 
both of Philadelphia—are less perfect than Mr. 
Whistler's, which they somewhat resemble, especially in 
the fact that both these painters give more than the 
merely visual impression, which would have sufficed 
for Courbet. Degas’ “ Dancing Lesson,” owned by 
Mr. Cassatt, and his “Race Horses,’” lent by Mr. 
Albert Spencer, of New York, are both arrangements of 
colors quite as much as impressionistic studies. Sisley’s 
“Village Street of Moret,” belonging to Mr. Potter 
Palmer, is treated with more of the breadth and reserve 
of Monet’s work. But none of these men have 
given themselves as singly to the reproduction 
of the actual effect upon the eye as Claude Monet, 
who, however, as to his technique is separated from 
the older Impressionists as by a gulf. Monet still 
works in values, but his strong point is in his extraor- 
dinarily vivid color, which is also, when one puts air 
enough between him and the picture, extraordinarily 
true in hue. To come upon one of his pictures sudden- 
ly and without being able to take account of the detail, 
is to be subjected to an illusion of a different sort to 
that which is produced bye very successful modelling, or 
by such painting in values as Corot’s. One can “ see 
into” a Corot, as the saying is, but a picture of Monet’s 
surrounds the spectator with its own particular atmos- 
phere. And though the effect. (like all pictorial illusion) 
is only momentary, a little’ study of the art by which it 
has been produced should, as with other painters, pro- 
long the enjoyment to be derived from his canvases. 
That art is the last word—so far—of naturalism. There 
were four very fine examples of his work. His “‘ Snow 
Scene,” belonging to Mr. Cassatt, shows a railroad 
winding among rocky hills, on which the snow is melt- 
ing ; his “ Harbor of Havre,” dappled with little waves, 
crowded with shipping, hemmed in with tall buildings, 
is such as it might look at the first glance to a person 
waking up from sleep. His other pictures of “‘ Morning 
Fog” and “ Dawn on the Coast of the North Sea” are 
essays more in his peculiar vein. Renoir’s lady “In 
the Garden” is very frank as to the color ; the blue dress 
and the pink roses are allowed to have it out with one 
another as best they may; but the charmingly expres- 
sive drawing of this painter, for which he gets little cred- 
it, is at its best in this very refined portrait. Pissarro’s 
three paintings, “‘Spring,” lent by Mr. Cassatt, “Sum- 

er,” by Mr. Thomson, and “ The Village,” by Mr. 
Potter Palmer, are pretty idyllic landscapes, notable 
mainly because of the methodical efforts of the painter 
to attain something like Monet's truth of tone. Fran- 
gais’ “ Sun Breaking through the Mist,” owned by Mr. 
W. Buchanan, of New York, and Hellen’s “ Interior of 
Saint Denis,” with an effect of sunlight streaming through 
stained glass, owned by Mrs. John L. Gardner, of Bos- 
ton, are more successful attempts in the same line. 

Let us now review shortly the collection as a whole. 
It shows nothing of that ideal of form with which the 
century began, and which has influenced many painters, 
such as Ingres, such as Corot, such as Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, whose “ Summer,” belonging to Mr. J. H. Wade, 
of Cleveland, O., and “Spring,” belonging to Mr. Cas- 
satt, we trust received from the visitor much more than 
the usual casual glance. Without some example of the 
stiff and pedantic work of David, Gerard, and Girodet, 
the significance of the Romantic revolt is not likely to be 
fully understood, But from the time when French. fig- 
ure painting was permitted to forget exact and dry de- 
lineation of form for the sake of movement and color, 
and when landscape painters began to occupy them- 
selves with values and the analysis of light, the progress 
has been continuous and without a break, and it could 
be very well followed in this collection. It is to be re- 
gretted that mee. prog- 








nd, Spain, and other 
nted by a single Fortuny, 
ne, Mrs. P. H. Butler's “ Beach 
at Portici.” England was somewhat more fully repre- 
sented by Bonnington, Watts, Constable, Morland, 
Swan, and Alma Tadema; but the last is a Hollander 
both by birth and technique, and the first was more 
French than English. Israels, Jacques Maris—“ A 
Canal in Holland,” owned by Mr. J. G. Johnson—An- 
tonin Mauve—* The Flock,” lent by Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son—stood for Holland, which has produced such a quan- 
tity of fine work in the last fifty years. Zorn’s“ Bottling 
Works,” owned by Mr, Potter Palmer, was the only ex- 
ample of the new and brilliant Swedish school. It 
shows the interior of a wine-cellar, with women seated 
at work before rows of big casks, and a man holding a 
glass just filled from one of,them up to the light. Von 
Uhde and Knaus, though the works shown were very 
fine, gave little notion of Germany's art work during 
the century. And neither Leys nor Van Beers, nor both 
together, can be said to represent adequately Belgian 
art, The portrait of a lady in a garden seat, with a per- 
functory smile of welcome on her face, which should 
assure the visitor that she would rather be alone with 
her swans, is, indeed, much cleverer than the average of 
Mr. Van Beers’ clever work; but we would rather have 
seen a good Alfred Stevens. In short, French art from 
1830 down was fairly well represented, but no other. 
Two or three Frenchmen of decided originality, but 
not innovators in technical matters, nor leaders of schools, 
remain to be considered. Besnard’s delightful water- 
color of the laughing face of a girl, belonging to Mr. 
Potter Palmer, and his remarkable painting in the French 
section should have induced the visitor, if he was a New 
Yorker, to go and see the half dozen paintings by him 
which were hanging at the time in The American Art 
Association’s galleries, and so make the acquaintance of 
one of the foremost of living painters. Fromentin’s ‘‘ The 
Falconer” was a capital example—too well known to 
need description—of his elegant eclecticism. It be- 
longs to Mr. D. W. Powers, of Rochester, N. Y. His 
“Women of the Sahara;” belonging to Mrs. Henry 
Field, was more the work of the student and less that of 
the stylist, and had, on that account, a more modern air. 
Finally, Raffaelli, one of the most interesting painters of 
the present generation, was to be studied in his “ Ab- 
sinthe Drinkers,” owned by Mr. Potter Palmer, two worn 
and penniless sots who have seen better days, seated in — 
the wintry arbor of a suburban auberge ; and in his de- 
lightful bit of picturesque realism, “On the Coast,” and 
his city landscape, “ Place de la Trinité, Paris,” both of 
which belong to Mr. Palmer. He was also well repre- 
sented in the French section. ROGER RIORDAN. 

















AT THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES new and inter- 
esting paintings by Boudin and Pissarro are to be seen. 
Some dozen canvases by Boudin show this painter of 
marines in a new light. Collectors have come to know 
one of his delightful gray harbor scenes from Havre, 
Brest, or Cherbourg at sight. Something in the touch, 
in the drawing of the shipping, in the atmosphere told 
them at once whose brush had produced it. They will 
be surprised to find him painting the blue sea and sky 


_of the Mediterranean with much greater force and with 


equal delicacy. ‘Most of the present pictures are from 
the neighborhood of Nice, .and are splendid in color, 
glowing with light, and painted with a light touch, of 
which his earlier works, beautiful as they are, give hardly 
any idea, Pissarro, the painter of sunlight, on the con- 
trary, has made a pilgrimage to England, and has sent a 
study of Kew Common, with a crowd of little figures 
turning into it from the street. But the best of his land- 
scapes are still in his old manner, the principal change 
noticeable being in the direction of a better treatment of 
foliage. It is evident that both painters are,at present 
doing work superior to any that they have done before. 


ABouT a dozen drawings by living Japanese artists 
were added to the water-color exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design some days before its closing. 
They were of birds, flowers, and landscapes neatly ex- 
ecuted, a’ few with considerable spirit. Among these 
was a landscape in India ink, a mountain chain in the 
background, and a little stream running swiftly among 
rocks in the foreground, and a painting of blackbirds 
fighting among white roses and day lilies. The major- 
ity were tame and conventional repetitions of well- 
known themes, and the display did not compare in in- 
terest with that made at — 
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“HIS FIRST CATCH.” ENGRAVED BY BARBAUT AFTER THE PAINTING BY G. HAQUETTE. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





V.—WATER; COLOR SHADOWS AND REFLECTIONS 
(CONTINUED). 


4% HE color of water, as it appears to the artist 
who studies nature, is a very different affair 
from the colorless. transparent, innocuously 

, uninteresting liquid represented by the aqua 
pura of thescientist ; and it is to the various phases of its 
appearance, with the causes which produce them, we 
would direct the attention of the student at present, for 
this color quality is a “ variable quantity,” and susceptible 
of many changes. The color of water, from the artist's 
point of view, is subject to and visibly affected by many 
surrounding influences, apart from its local coloration. 
Certain things which contribute materially to these effects 
we will endeavor to consider as simply as possible. 

The first to be mentioned are the shadows which are 
cast upon the water ; the second are the reflections which 
may be mirroted in its surface ; and let it be understood 
that these are in themselves two distinct and separate 
appearances, and not to be mistaken for or confounded 
with each other. . Any object which intercepts a ray of 
sunlight will cast a 
shadow upon the 








tions. The diminishing size to the right and left a/ong 
the horizon line should be observed; the longest and 
most distinct reflections occurring opposite the eye of 
the artist, and gradually growing narrower in line and 
more indistinct in color in the distance. Such reflec- 
tions are most picturesque when accompanied by a soft 
blue sky and white or gray clouds. As all objects are 
inverted when seen in reflection from the opposite bank 
of a river, the sky in your reflected picture will lie at the 
lower part or front of your canvas, while the trunks and 
roots of the trees, mirrored in. the water, are all turned 
upward. If the water is very still, with no wind to dis- 
turb the surface, a very curious illusion is produced: a 
double row of trees appear to line the backs of the 
stream. This effect, though excellent for study, should 
be modified in a picture, for the very perfectness of the 
illusion, the almost mathematical precision of line and 
mechanical repetition in color, deprives it of that artistic 
irregularity which is indispensable in the picturesque. 
To do this, the artist will, perhaps, break the continuous 
lines of his reflection by the swirl of a current, which 
will scatter them in parts, distorting some, obliterating 
others, and adding a touch of white foam here or a 


horizon line in the water, while the lighter tones in the 
upper sky spread out into the foreground, reaching to 
the shore. 

A beautiful opportunity for color may be seen on a fine 
evening when the sun, going down in a clear sky, traces 
a path of gold through a plane of dusky purple, burnish- 
ing the top lines of the ripples till they almost seem like 
a network of silver spread over the darkening mass be- 
neath. Moonlight upon the water furnishes a charming 
study in its apparent simplicity, though necessarily more 
or less monotonous compared with the brilliant sunlight 
coloring. The yellow light of the full harvest moon, on 
a night in late summer, gives a fine mellow glow of color 
to the water it illumines, and is a subject full of rich 
and interesting suggestion for the young painter. 

M. B. O. FOWLER. 


MODELLING IN CLAY. 


I, 

THERE are students and amateurs who are conscious 
of a natural taste for sculpture, and who desire to model, 
yet cannot see their way clear to make a beginning 

Why is this? Why 
should it not seem 





water—let us say, ~f 
for instance, a boat 
floating upon its 
surface, or a tree 
upon the bank. 

If the sun is rath- 
er high and the sky 
is clear the shadow 
of the boat falls dis- 
tinct in form and 
dark in color upon 
the water beneath 
and around the 
boat; as the sun 
falls lower, the 
shadows lengthen 
upon the - opposite 
side from which the 
sun strikes it. If 
you are near enough 
to see, you will ob- 
serve that within 
this shadow, as in a 
mirror of dark glass, 
every detail of the 
under side of the 
boat is reflected and 
distinctly repeated. 
I say distinctly, but 
I do not mean cor- 
rectly, because this 
reflection may, and 
probably will, be 
very much distort- 
ed, according tothe 
position of the ob- 
server. Reflections 
of trees, in the wa- 
ter, will appear in- 
verted to the artist who is sketching them from the front. 
Viewed from the opposite of the pond or stream, they 
will appear very much elongated ; but when we approach 
the shore where the trees are standing, they become, on 
the contrary, absurdly shortened. 

If the stadent will take his color box with him and 
make some quick sketches of the shore line from differ- 
ent points upon the water, illustrating these principles, 
he will gain a practical knowledge of such things which 
will be invaluable. He will also observe and note many 
interesting details of local color and form that no gen- 
eral observations can indicate, each object naturally will 
present its own individuality to the artist, which will vary 
according to the circumstances under which he views it. 
The teacher can only suggest to the pupil 4ow to look for 
certain things in nature; it rests then with the student 
to discover and verify them for himself. If he will notice 
the reflections as they are cast upon a body of water on 
a clear day, when there is no wind, he will see the out- 
lines of each object sharp and distinct almost as if the 
water were actually a mirror, the forms of course differ- 
ing in certain proportions, as above described. 

There is a certain logical perspective in reflections 
which must not be forgotten, as by this is indicated the 
distance of the objects from the observer in two direc- 
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“EVENING ” 


curved green shadow elsewhere. If he prefers a quieter 
movement, he will seize a moment when a passing breeze 
wrinkles the placid water with a thousand tiny wavelets, 
or a sudden “cat’s paw,” as the yachtsmen call it, 
scratches its smooth surface into tiny ripples, fringing 
out the edges of the reflections, and softly blurring their 
outlines. Each of these little waves or ripples will catch 
a glint of light; but remember, no matter how bright 
these high lights appear, they are always lower in tone 
than the light in a clear sky. 

In painting the lights on water, whether they be re- 
flections or from direct rays, the color should partake 
somewhat of the quality used in painting the local tone 
of the water. If the water is blue, the crest of the wave- 
lets may be a rather blue white; or if green, a greenish 
tint is suggested. 

At dawn or at sunset sometimes the brilliantly colored 
light of the sky reappears in elongated reflections, caught 
in a chain along the line of each broken wave, making 
them sparkle like jewels. In such cases, a general glow 
of color is also reflected upon the whole surface of the 
water, generally richer and darker than the sky, but most 
gorgeous in effect. You will observe distinctly here that 
the reflection is zaverted, all the dark, rich colors at the 
horizon on land being repeated at the other side of the 





—— == as easy to begin 

——————<—_ modelling as to be- 
—  ———— Par gin painting or even 
drawing? Surely 
there is no good 
reason why one art 
should be regarded 
as belonging to a 
field wherein only 
the favored few may 
enter, while the 
other is constantly 
and fearlessly 
sought by so many. 
One of our venera- 
ble scuiptors said 
to me once, “ I will 
tell you why they 
letclayalone. Itis 
because the dealers 
can’t get it up in 
such a tempting 


shape for them. 


Clay is just clay, 
you see; but look 
at the fine boxes 
with the rows of 
wonderful colors, 


and all the rest of 
the new-fangled 
outfits! These are 
so taking that every- 
body buys them; 
then, of course, they 
use them one way 
or another.” My 
own theory is, that 
if it were general- 
ly understood how 
simple a thing it is to begin to model in clay the art 
would receive far more attention from amateurs and young 
people than it does. At the present time, there are mere 
babies in kindergartens who know something of the magic 
touch of clay, and it will be easy for them to resume 
their acquaintance with it; but those who were never 
taught according to the principles of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel have yet ta learn that clay is as tractable as a 
lead-pencil. Every artist loves clay, whether he has 
given much or little time to the handling of it. I, my- 
self, had worked for years in colors before taking up 
clay at all, and still regard the latter as a diversion, but 
a very delightful and profitable diversion. 

When we produce objects.in reality, instead of repre- 
senting them as seen from one point of view only, we 
feel that we are dealing thoroughly and uncompromis- 
ingly with form, and-the experience is most valuable. 

It is the fine, gray stone-ware clay that is wanted, and 
it may be bought from almost any dealer in artists’ ma- 
terials, or at a pottery. The dealers have it put up in 
boxes of various sizes, and also in ten-pound cakes. 
These cost five cents a pound ; larger quantities may be 
bought at about half that rate. As to modelling tools, 
the best of all is the wonderful human hand ; and one 
may make a good beginning with this alone. It may be 
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well, however, to order a few little boxwood tools with 
the first lot of clay. One of the most useful is a straight 
tool with a broad, flat end rounding back like a penknife 
blade, and finely notched—eight inches long, price fifteen 
cents. Any one who wants to be well equipped may get 
a revolving modelling-stand and callipers for measuring ; 
otherwise, these may be deferred for some time. There 
is nothing better to keep a small quantity of clay in than 
a common glazed stone pot or crock with a cover. 

Whatever is chosen as a model for copying should be 
from good work, not any little, fancy cast. The princi- 
pal dealers in artists’ materials usually keep some good 
casts. Castelvecchi, the plaster moulder, in Grand 
Street, New York, is likely to have any plaster casts that 
may be called for. Separate features from Michael 
Angelo’s colossal head of David may be bought for 
fifty cents each. Small masks, one dollar each; hands 
and feet, about the same price. 

The day before the clay is to be used it should have 
as much water puton it asit promisesto absorb. After 
standing some hours it will become evenly moist. A 
little may be worked up in the hand to see if it is per- 
fectly plastic. It may want more water. Give it all it 
will take up without ponding on the top. It will soon 
* become perfectly obedient to the fingers, and may then 
be covered up to stand until it is wanted. If this is not 
very soon, a wet cloth may be spread over the top, and 
sprinkled when it dries. More water on top will do in- 
stead of this, but there is danger of getting too much ; 
and then if stiff clay is added, it must wait again to get 
evenly moist. 

As the plan has been to encourage going to work in 
the simplest way possible, it may be presumed that the 
outfit consists of the clay, a cup of water, a piece of 
board, or a pane of glass or a slate to work on anda 
palette knife, or some kind of knife, if no modelling tool 
has been procured. Place the clay where it will be most 
convenient to reach, beside the table, or whatever the 
other things are placed on; and the model to be copied 
within two or three feet and nearly down to the level of 
the work. There is nothing better for the first effort 
than a nose ; it has solidity enough to hold itself up well, 
and has less detail than other features, Let the model 
rest on the flat side supposed to be cut from the face. 
Take up amass of clay seemingly about equal in bulk 
and place it on the surface chosen to work on. Now 
the general outlines are to be obtained first, just as they 
would be in drawing. Treat it as three flat planes—a 
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narrow one for the bridge and two broader ones for the 
sides. The end where the nostrils are to come would 
be square and flat, and might-be considered another 
plane. The mass may first be pressed with the hands, 
so that its length, its breadth, and its height at the end 
correspond with the suggestions of the model. Now 
wet the forefinger in water and pass it firmly along the 
surfaces that are to represent-the several planes. Make 
no attempt to round their outlines or get further details 
until each one of these planes lies at the proper angle. 


STUDIES OF 
GOLDFISH. 




































Then the one representing the bridge may be depressed 
or elevated wherever need be, to give the character to 
the nose, clay being taken away or added as necessary. 
Next the planes of the sides may receive similar treat- 
ment, and the square end may be modelled with the 
fingers until the nostrils are roughly indicated. Now 
look at it on every side and compare it critically with the 
model, Further changes, building out or taking off, 
will probably be required before any rounding of out- 
line or nice finishing of surface is allowable. The 
fingers, a knife, or a modelling tool may be used from 
first to last. Much care must be taken to get the two 
sides alike. A bit of cloth, something of the texture of 
hosiery, may be wet, and drawn over to give an even 
surface; but too smooth a finish only weakens a clay 
model. If the cast has a wire loop to hang it up, donot 
try to put the same in the clay; but use a soft, 
yielding string instead. This will not cause the 
clay to crack in drying, whereas a wire would. It 
is not likely that the several stages of the work 
will be accomplished at one sitting. Each time it 
is suspended a damp cloth may be laid on it and 
a bowl or any vessel that will keep the dampness 
from passing off may be turned overit. If, when finished, 
it corresponds exactly in size with the cast, it will be 
smaller when dry; but while working for mere practice 
it is best not to try to enlarge to allow for contracting. 
Clay models will dry in an ordinary atmosphere, without 
being subjected to heat ; little ones requiring some days, 
large ones some weeks—that is, for thorough drying. 

It is only those who have a genuine desire to begin 
modelling, with a view to persevering and doing good 
work, who will be'likely to choose anything so unattrac- 
tive as a nose to copy; but whatever is chosen, let it be 
treated on the same plan. Any one who has learned to 
draw according to correct principles will see that treat- 
ing the different parts of the surface as so many different 
planes lying at certain angles is equivalent to the first 
general outlining of a flat, and will appreciate the im- 
portance of beginning thus with everything. 

Bas-relief and models requiring support will be taken 
up in future papers. H. C. GASKIN. 





SOME remarkable experiments in artistic stone ware 
with modelled, stamped, and incised ornamentation, 
by Mrs. Frackelton, of Milwaukee, are on exhibition at 
the rooms of the Associated Artists, New York. They 
are salt glazed, and a very pleasant effect of color has 
been produced by touching the reljefs with cobalt, while 
the body of the wares is of various shades of reddish 
brown. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF STILL LIFE. 





1. 

THERE are two ways of viewing this subject of “ still- 
life,” both of’ which are of interest to the student who 
is laying the foundation of his profession as a painter. 
In the first place, its value as a preparatory study in 
the education of the artist cannot be overestimated, and 
this is independent of any special branch of art to which 
he may elect to devote himself later. 

As an exercise in drawing, painting, and composition, 
an arrangement of inanimate objects will present to the 
student a more tractable subject for a prolonged sitting 
than any live model he can secure. I think, perhaps, 
some of the bad drawing done by well-known artists, 
which is ignored because of their good painting, would 
have been obviated if they had given some time to this 
study of still-life. The student who draws only from 
the cast, and proceeds to paint only from the figure, 
may become perhaps extremely skilful in the drawing 
and painting of flesh and muscle, but he will never by 
these qualities alone become a painter of pictures, for 
there is something more required here; and into the 
painting of a picture there must enter many considera- 
tions beside these, indispensable as they undoubtedly are. 

In some of the great art schools of to-day the study 
of still-life is insisted upon in connection with the study 
of the figure, certain days Veing reserved each month 
for the purpose. This, it would appear, is an excellent 
practice, and for the following reasons : In the painting 
of a picture every accessory should be equally well 
handled, and should exhibit the same intelligence in its 
treatment as may be shown in the main subject of the 
work. By this I do not mean that everything should be 
carried to an equal degree of “finish,” for that would 
be a fatal error. What I would signify is, that the 
observer should feel sure the artist is capable of so 
elaborating or perfecting in detail any object or acces- 
sory he may have chosen to introduce into his canvas, and 
that nothing was omitted or evaded through ignorance. 

An example of such ignorance was absurdly illus- 
trated in a prominent exhibition last year, where a large 
picture of a lady, hung in a conspicuous position, 
attracted much attention, which was, however, not all 
admiration. The figure, life-size, represented a pretty 
girl seated before an open fireplace; the figure was 
carefully drawn and the drapery tolerably well painted. 
These facts, perhaps, seasoned with a spice of influence, 
had secured its admission to the exhibition. 

After looking at and admiring the pretty face, framed 
in its yellow curls, one’s attention was caught by a most 
prominent bit of still-life in the shape of an elaborate 
brass fender made in a lattice pattern and decorated with 
a pair of lions placed one upon each end. Now, let me 
say that a “ lattice pattern” seen in perspective upon a 
curved object is one of the most difficult things you can 
select to draw. This one in the picture was not 
drawn, it was only “painted;” it was charming in 
color, brassy in texture, good in decorative intention, 
but so ridiculously inadequate in drawing, so entirely 
lacking in perspective, that while the brass lion on one 
end was bravely pawing the air, his partner in duplicate 
on the other extremity of the fender appeared almost 
sprawling upon the floor. This draughtsman’s “ point 
of sight” was too evidently an imaginary one! The 
moral is obvious: a painter who has learned to paint 
only the figure .must confine himself to that alone, or 
else he must learn also how to paint his accessories. 
The study of still-life will help him here. 

For the landscape painter this study will also be of 
great assistance, in preparing him to distinguish readily 
the different textures which he will have to interpret in 
his pictures. Thus the selection of subjects for studies 
may, of course, be influenced by the taste of the student, 
and should necessarily, to be useful, be of a pertinent 
character, having some bearing upon the details he may be 
called upon later to introduce into his pictures. Where 
the figure painter will need a knowledge of draperies, the 
landscape painter will seek for variety in the lines and 
textures of foliage; the glossy satin of the laurel, with 
its severe outlines, he may compare with the graceful 
forms and velvety surface of the young grape leaves. He 
will observe that some of the stones in his paths and 
the rocks by the wayside will reflect the sun from pol- 
ished surfaces, while others, rough and dull to the sight 
and touch, will absorb its rays. Select, then, some of 
these bits of rock which are interesting in form and 
color, and lay them on a table, with a geologist’s ham- 
mer beside them, and the materials for a varied and in- 


structive study are at 
hand. Choose also 
those which will afford 
some variety both in 
size and shape; pile 
them together—not too 
carefully—and secure 
a good effect of light 
and shade. Contrast 
the dull brown of the 
granite with the blue 
slate, and place by 
these bits of red and 
yellow sandstone, 
greenish gray soap- 
stone, and dull white 
marble. If such speci- 
mens are not obtain- 
able, choose others. 
Our illustration of oys- 
ters and oyster-shells, 
on this page, will make 
a most interesting com- 
position; or perhaps a 
variety of shells may 
be secured, and here 
there is an endless pos- 
sibility of charming 
color and interesting 
form to be studied. 
An old fish-net will 
serve for a foreground, 
and with the shells ly- 
ing among its folds 
will give a suggestion 
of their natural ele- 
ment. If, perchance, 
the shells for this study 
are borrowed from a 
conchologist’s cabinet, 
I beg you will be care- 
ful not to bring together 
in the meshes of your 
net specimens of those 
from entirely different 
shores, and which 
could not thus be nat- 
urally gathered at the 
same time and place. 
This may appear an un- 
important matter, but 
it will have a serious 
bearing upon the senti- 
ment of your composi- 
tion. If a varied col- 
lection of shells is to be 
painted, leave out the 
net, and suggest the 
fact that they are a 
“collection” by making 
them to lie upon the 
shelf of a cabinet or 
upon a table, showing 
the cabinet of the col- 
lector in the _ back- 
ground. The student 
will be surprised to find 
how many different pic- 
turesque arrangements 
will suggest themselves 
with such simple mate- 
rials, and. when in the 
course of his practice he 
is inspired to add to his 
composition some rich 
velvet folds for a back- 
ground, or to arrangea 
charming bit of silk of 
contrasting color in the 
foreground, succeeding 
withal in creating a 
harmonious atmos- 
phere throughout, he 
will find the study of 
still-life more interest- 
ing than he could 
possibly have imag- 
ined. 

M. B. ODENHEIMER. 
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v. 4 
OUBLE flowers are coulis the most 
- difficult of all flowers to rep- 
resent adequately, and this 
difficulty is greatest when the 
flower faces you squarely and 
you look into its depths. As 
a bud, or in profile, or seen 
only from the back, there is 
no more difficulty about the 
* painting of it than a- single 
flower, And when I speak of difficulty in painting it in 
any position, I do not intend to imply impossibility to 
one with even a small degree of skill. You need only in 
painting double roses, as in painting other fhowers, to 
divest your mind of all preconceived opinions as to what 
ought to be the color of the shadows and lights, and 
paint what you see. 
' In painting the rose, as in painting other flowers, it is 
best to study it first as an individual, Take one or two 
roses at a time, before attempting a mass of the flowers. 
So, for a first study, suppose we choose two Catherine 
Mermet buds—one half opened, the other more fully 
blown. Put the ends of the stems into water and let 
the blossoms lean toward the light and be near together, 
so that they shall not be two spots of pink of equal 
brightness separate and far apart. 
The less opened bud turns toward the light and bends 
a little, but is more upright than its fellow. It has much 
the outlines of a tulip turned thus to one side. You see 
the few large outer petals, one overlapping another, and 
the tips of a few inner petals. As the rose is turned 
toward the light, those tips of the inner petals are struck 
by it full on the edges ; the rounded swell of the outer 
petals catch the light softly; the one petal that hangs 








down more open than the others gathers much light. 


upon itself. 

The other rose, being heavier, hangs a little lower 
than the bud. We turn its face somewhat toward the 
background, and, as it bends downward also, we see 
the green sepals turning backward toward the stem and 
its outer petals softly rounding over each other and 
curling back at the edges. 

The background is blue and yellow and green, we 
will suppose—not solid at all, but of varied tints, not 
green cnough to be the color of the leaves of the roses, 
nor blue enough to be blue exactly, nor yet yellow with 
any aggressiveness. Next we paint the shadows on the 
first rose. The local color all over the rose is pink, and 


so the shadows have pink in them, but there is no more 


pink in the shadows than in the lights except where the 
light shines through a petal or where petal reflects upon 
petal. 

Where a petal reflects upon a petal and it isinshadow, 
the color is not only deeper, but warmer. Down in the 
centre of a pink rose, where pink is reflected and re-reflect- 
ed, or where the light shines through the petals also, we 
see a deep pink shadow, warm and rich. ' In other places 
the shadows tend to greenishness from the refiections 
thrown upon the rose ; in others again toward a purplish 
pink or gray. As in white flowers, so in light pink or 
light yellow flowers, the color of the shadows depends 
upon the surroundings, The more deep and vivid the 
blossom is in color, the less easily do the surroundings 
affect the local color present in the shadows. The 
spring of the stems of these two Mermet roses and of 
the few green leaves that grow on them is fresh and full 
of life. Draw them in quickly before they lose their 
charm, and paint them with direct swiftness. 

Another good arrangement for practice would be to 
place these two Mermet roses upon a table or plane 
of a becoming color to the blossoms, which should 
be wholly unobtrusive and lighter-than the background, 
the background being dark but warm. 

Let us suppose that the more fully opened rose is 
turned upward until its outer petals droop backward and 
show the lighter inner surface. The bulk of the rose 
throws greenish or yellowish shadows upon these® light 
pink petals, and where they themselves roll-over into the 
shadow there is a grayish pink or a-blue pink in the 
gray. There are olive greens in the darkest shadows on 
the upright petals of this rose and.deep madder-pink 
hollows where the pink is reflected back and forth from 
one petal to another ; there are purple spots of shadow 
upon the curling edges. 

The local color of 3 rose is, of course, important, but 
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the accidental crimples and creases in them. 

Next, we would wish to paint a full-blown rose, look- 
ing into its convolutions of petals. The outer petals are 
large and simple, and the inner surfaces they roll back 
to show are lighter than the pinker growing centre. 
«The shape of the petals is expressed in the pink gray- 
ness of the shadows near the light: the white pink 
light, the yellow pink reflected lights, and the deep 
central warmth of color. 

In painting a rose, some persons cover the whole 
space the flower is to occupy with rose madder, and 
paint into this the higher lights and deeper shadows ; 
or a rosy gray will be the general tone selected out of 
which other details are evolved. Others paint the color 
each petal calls for as it comes. Either way is good if 
the result is what the painter has been seeking—a rep- 
resentation that is as ftesh in color as the rose itself, 
and as real at a proper distance as the actual rose. 

There are two extremes of error in painting roses 
common with beginners. The extreme into which a 


careful, painstaking student is most liable to fall is over- 


elaboration of detail and a timid dryness of color that 
turns the fresh-colored youth of the Mermet’s pink into 
a withered old age or a thin imitation of nature. The 
other extreme is in the fault of omission; here the 
painted rose is only a featureless ghost of a rose. If the 
rose is painted merely as an accessory to a figure or a 
landscape there may be no reason why it should be more 
than suggested; but even then it ought to be solid, 
should receive and cast shadows. But if the rose is the 
picture itself, we must tell our tale completely. We 
must describe the rose’s shape and color as it is revealed 
by the form and inten- 
sity of its shadows and 
the beauty of its tints. 

The larger the com- 
position of flowers and 
the greater the distance 
we are placed from our 
models, the fewer de- 
tails we must paint, 
because then we see 
fewer. ‘But there comes 
a degree of distance 
and of vagueness when 
what we see of a rose 
is not worth recording. 

The green leaves 
of the rose are 
characteristic, and 
should be studied with 
as much care as the 
blossoms themselves. 
They are different with 
each species of rose: 
smooth and waxy, 
pointed and slender, 
when the rose is of 
patrician family ; broad 
and coarser, with deep- 
er notches on the 
edges, but never by any 
chance ugly, when the 
rose is only a peasant j 
Phyllis or her newly YY 
rich sister, the “ Amer- 
ican Beauty.” The pose 
of these green leaves, their sway, their wayward lightness, 
have all grace in them. The whole bush also is in har- 
mony and chooses the color of many details, such as 
thorns and the underside of the leaf, the leaf edges and 
veins, and the new shoots to suit the color of the blos- 
som it intends to exhibit. And yet there was a time 
when the world was so dark and benighted that roses 
were arranged with smilax instead of with their own 
green leaves. The very thorns of the rose have no 
chance placing, they circle around the stem in an as- 
cending spiral, and always turn their spurs backward to 
wound the hand that would pull the rose from the bush. 
I have grieved to see them painted pointing upward 
toward the flower, where they could harm none except 
the butterflies as they hovered round them, or the roses 
themselves if they nodded that way. 

In making a composition of roses, pose them so as to 
show to advantage a few blossoms, and let the others 


be less prominent, There isa Saldk to the autuber of 
roses the eye can take an interest in at once. Banks 
and banks of roses, all equally lighted, become as unin- 
teresting as a company of soldiers at drill. 

When the roses are first gathered, their crisp, outer 
petals, leaves, and curving stems hold them up lightly 


from the plane upon which you have placed them; some- . 


times one rises above the others, but all of them are 
round and whole. When they are wilted, they will fall 
in a little flat heap, not in the least like what they were 
when you began to draw them. There are a few ways 


of mitigating this evil; one is to place under their heavy | 


heads a small piece of sponge, or a little coil of wire, or 
anything that will hold up the stem or flower when it 
begins to fail. This should be so hidden that you cannot 
see it when you are painting. Another way is to stick 
the ends of the stems into | wet sponges and to keep the 
room quite cool. 

The most effectual way to restore roses when they 
are beginning to wilt is to plunge them into water up to 
the very blossom, and put them away into a cool room 
or refrigerator for half an hour until they are refreshed. 
It is not easy to replace them just as they were at first; 
but it is necessary to do so in order to go on with the 
study if it is_partly painted, because the roses must be 
in the same relation to each other as at first.on account 
of the reflections and shadows. 

Painted in a mug or vase or hanging over the side of a 
bowl filled with water they do not wither quite so rapidly. 
But even then they will droop and change somewhat as 
the hours go hy. Do not attempt to paint many ata 
time. Growing on a bush they remain the same model 
for you longer, and with fortunate lighting a beautiful 
composition can be made. 

The realistic painting of a few accessories often helps 
a composition, as, for instance, the detail of the vase that 
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themi, or the draperies that surround them ; but this can 


be much overdone, and the effect much weakened thereby. 
The roses alone, resting upon a.surface solid enough to 
hold them and receive their shadow, are often most pleas- 
ing. Whatever the color of the surface may be, the true 

- color of the background must not be slighted ; but the de- 


tails of this surface are often unessential. Patty THUM. 





HINTS ABOUT SKETCHING. 


few lines and shadows to grasp the essential character- 
istics of any object before him—to express in a simple 
and decided way the effect and sum of the whole. This 
is sketching. But one too often notices among sketch 
class students those who, instead of trying to seize the 
broad features of the whole pose, will commence by 
studiously outlining, shading, and elaborating the head, 
paying careful attention to the gradations and bloom, 
for example, of a girl’s cheek—very attractive details no 
doubt, but nowise concerning us in our present effort — 
thus failing in the given time to grasp a well-pro- 
portioned impression af the whole, which it should be 
the object of the sketch to convey. This is not sketch- 
ing. This is working in a method which may be appli- 
cable at its proper stage to a drawing from the cast or 
a study from life. But in sketching, the limited time 
does not admit of all this studious elaboration of detail ; 
all we have time for is a hasty expression of the principal 
facts before us in the model. Thus in making a sketch 
the student’s ability to pick out quickly and decisively 
those proportions and relations of outline and shadow 
that go to make up the effect of the whole is brought 
into play—a quality very necessary to every 
artist who aims at representing the active life 
around him, where quickness and accuracy of 
observation are essential to success. There- 
fore_reserve these efforts at finish and elabora- 
tion for your studies from the cast or from life. 


* * 
* 


BEGIN by “ blocking in” the whole figure, 
indicating the place and shape of the most 
marked shadows. Then go over this, correct- 
ing your outline and seizing hold at once of 
the leading lines and prominent characteristics 
of form and posture. Next proceed to put in 
boldly the masses of shadow and darks, gradu- 

. ally working up from the most strongly marked 
to those of lesser importance. In sketching 
the face note its size and shape as compared 
with the rest of the head, and in putting in 
the features look for those marked points which 
give individuality ; notice the angle between 
eyes and mouth and be careful about shaping 
the shadows under eyes, nose, and lips. No- 
tice the slants or directions of the various lines. 
In drawing feet, note the prospective slant of 
the plane upon which the figure stands, placing the foot 
accordingly, so that firmness and stability be suggested. 
Aim at simplicity ; try and suggest what you see with as 
few lines as possible. 

* * * 

A WORD as to material and medium. It is all very 
well fot advanced students to sketch in pen-and-ink or 
water color, but those who have not yet gained a certain 
mastery over form, as well as over the technical difficul- 
ties of these two processes, would do better by keeping 
to the lead-pencil; otherwise the difficulties of working 
in these mediums and the fact that they cannot be readily 
erased may serve rather to hinder than to help. Be- 
ginners who do so may gain a little proficiency in the 
pen-line or the wash, but it will be at the expense of 
accuracy of drawing and truthfulrendering. It is a good 

~ plan to practise in these two mediums from your pencil 
sketches when at home; the free use of the lead-pencil 
itself is an excellent preparation for both. 


* * 
* 


ONE sometimes comes across students who seem to 
look upon sketching as a trivial recreation and beneath 
the dignity of a well-fledged art student. Such are mis- 
taken. It certainly can become trivial and useless if not 
undertaken seriously and pursued in the right way. But 
all who have learned what proper sketching means know 
that it is but the rapid exercise of our powers of draw- 
ing, stimulating by its activity such ability as we possess. 


contains the flowers, or the book, or fan, or polished 
table on which they rest, or the paper that half envelops 


AN artist ought to be able in a few minutes with a 


Ir is good practice occasionally to limit the time for 
making a sketch to five or ten minutes ; selecting only 
those essential features that ‘contribute to a general 
first impression of the whole. Such 
sketches often possess a good deal 
of charm and character bytheir sim- xy 
plicity and directness ; certainly much Y 
more than an elaborated study of any 
detached portion would be likely to 
afford. L. L. 
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PEN STUDY 
OF NARCISSUS, 


JOTTINGS FROM THE ART SCHOOLS. 

THE absolute freedom allowed to students is a very 
remarkable feature of the art schools in Paris. The 
schools are their studios, almost their homes. They 
choose their own models, decide their own poses, wish 
for no restrictions, and have no rules—a combination of 
conditions that surely has brought out many clever 
painters. I have noticed that whenever the students 
came together to talk. over a drawing, a sketch, or a 
composition, it was in- 
variably with an earn 
est desire to study in 
the right way and to 
keep well off from im- 
They wished 


to draw because—as 


itation. 


one of them expressed 
it4drawing was where 
the intelligence -com- 
menced and ended; 
they wished to paint 
because color was the 
expression of the soul. 
They hunted about for 
keen, careful, unbi- 
ased tuition. 


In Boston, art in- 


. struction has always 

\ ) 

SJ been more or less con- 
servative; but revisit- 


ing there my alma ma- 
Art 


School, I have been de- 


ter, the Cowles 
lighted to find it equip- 
ped with all the mate- 
rial and conducted on 
much the same princi- 
ples as the best of the 
academies in Paris. It 
recognizes the value of 
French influence, its 
aims are high, its the- 


ories practical, and its 






ways of teaching are the most advanced and 
thorough. 
There are eight large, well-lighted studios 
in a building by themselves, and these are more 
complete in some details than many of the 
schools in Paris. The Men's Life Class, | be- 
lieve, is the largest in Boston I examined the 
work there because, in such a class, the results 
disclose the student's real ability and point at 
Most of the 


ering up of 


once to his past traming. araw ings 


were excellent, and I found no smudgy cov 
detail, no rubbing down of necessary lines ; every touch 
of the charcoal or brush seemed to be frank, fearless, 
and well considered. I also remarked, on the part of 
the professors, conscientious effort to bring out the indi- 
viduality of each student. Their corrections were mainly 
for ignorance of form and weakness of technique—two 
things never overlooked in their criticisms 

In this class were two young men, students of the 

D 


school three years ago, just back from Paris, where they 


had taken several prizes at the Julien Academy ; and 
four others from the same school were among seven who 
had won mentions and prizes in a class of two hundred 
in the French capital. 

The studios for the study of the antique are large 
and interesting. A collection of good casts is placed in 
such a manner as to catch all the gradations of light 
and shade called for in the study of form, porportion, 
and preparatory knowledge, which must be worked out 
before the taking of the final course in school life—draw- 
ing from the living model. The rooms were filled with 
earnest students of both sexes; 
Class had done well to come in and pass a month at 


It recalled Paris, where the wise 


and two from the Life 


this kind of drawing. 
ones had often done the same thing and returned to 
their models with fresh insight and renewed vigor. One 
of the students in this class told me that the professor's 
idea of their work was not simply the copying of what 
they saw, but to keep at it until they uaderstood the 
whole character of the casts themselves. This idea 
seems to be the motive power of the school. 
C. DANFORTH, 


IN water-color painting, a good ground color for gold 
cornfields is orange cadmium with a little white, 
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THE METROPOLITAN CLUB HOUSE, 





THE building committee of the new Metropolitan 
Ciub seem to have made up their minds in advance to 
let the architects have an opportunity to do something 
architectural in the entrance court and the main hall, to 
give the decoration of the principal rooms toa French 
firm which has been spoiling Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt's 
house for him, and to recognize New York decorators 
to the munificent extent of letting a few of them have a 
hand in the decoration of the room which will be least 
frequented by the members—the library. The result is 
better than could be expected. The library is a beauti- 
ful room, the great hall and staircase are magnificent, 
though cold, and the little one-at-a-time carriage court 
may be taken to show that the architects, Messrs. Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White, are capable of doing something 
noble in that way should they ever get a chance. The 
French firm, knowing that art was not wanted, and 
probably would not be tolerated, has contented itself 
with doing the regular café-concert sort of thing in red, 
white and gold, and in materials and workmanship that 
can be warranted as sound. We shall be surprised if 
they are not asked to redecorate the library. 

The building stands on the plaza at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Sixtieth Street. The entrance is on 
the street. It is of white Vermont marble, and is in 
that cold and rather tame Italian style to which Mr. 
White, as a man of taste, who has began to recognize 
the fact that, with him, originality is only another name 
for eccentricity, has been verging for some years past. 
The style does not suit our climate nor our people, but 
at least it is a style; and the man of business, who*will 
see no more beauty in the building than in a soap-box, 
may feel comfortably assured that it cannot easily be 
attacked as vulgar or unscholarly. 

The lot has a frontage of one hundred feet on the 
avenue and two hundred on the street, of which the 
court takes aspace of fifty-five by sixty feet. Several 
private houses farther down the street, and which, we 
presume, are owned by the club, are in the same style 
and of the same material. They add considerably to 
the effect of the exterior, as without them the handsome 
gateway, in the Tuscan order, would be unsupported by 


any related block of buildings on the side farthest from — 


the avenue. As it is, the triple-columned gateway, with 
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its wrought-iron gates, looks quite impressive. The 


court, as has been said, is nearly square, and is made in_ 


effect almost exactly square by a slight curved recess in 


(1 
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the side opposite the gateway. Two small porticoes 
carry out this curve for a few féet right and left, and are 
connected by an awning, under which people may alight 
from their carriages. The effect is too quiet and digni- 
fied to be called pretty, but it looks like a reduction or 
an adaptation of something on an ampler scale. 

The vestibule, which is entered from the left, has a 
beautiful vaulted ceiling in staff, much too small in scale 
for the great hall into which it leads, but divided into 
compartments in the antique style, and charmingly orna- 
mented with figures and vine branches in low relief. 
The main hall is about as large as the court, and 1s fifty 
feet high. It is panelled to the height of the first story 
with variegated marbles, At that height there is a broad 
columned gallery, running around three sides of the hall, 
and reached by a double staircase on the fourth side. 
The staircase is in marble, with a wrought-iron ramp. 
The pillars of the gallery are of variegated Italian mar- 
ble, with Corinthian capitals of gilt bronze, They help 
to support a deeply coffered ceiling in staff, treated in 
dull blue, red, and gold. The mantel-piece is rather too 
suggestive of the side-altars in Italian churches, and 
the doorways, too (in white marble), have something of 
a churchly rather than a palatial character. The hall 
is lit by a row of five rectangular windows, high up in the 
staircase wall. They are filled with stained glass in 
Renaissance designs, and in pale tints of pink and yellow. 
A big Persian rug, with dark blue ground, a large oak 
table, an assortment of antique chairs,and some orange 
trees in pots lend a little color and a certain appearance 
of comfort to this great gray space, which is, however, 
the finest single room in New York. 

In the lounging-rooms on the first floor and in the 
principal dining-room on the second, the French firm 
has reproduced the French styles of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. Thé smaller dining-rooms and card-rooms 
affect the First Empire. All would be quite tolerable if 
it were not for the excessive use of red. The walls, wher- 
ever any color except a dull drab is used, are red; por- 
tiéres and window curtains are red; the seats are up- 
holstered in red, and the floors carpeted in red. The 
carpets disastrously affect the gilding on walls and ceil- 
ing, making it all look coppery. This is most evident in 
the corridor that leads to the dining-room, which has a 
barrel-vaulted ceiling, divided into compartments and 
gilded all over. This would be sumptuous but for 
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the red carpet, which, reflected from the gold, makes the 
ceiling look as though some frightful effect in colored 
bronzes had been attempted. In the larger lounging- 
room are some well-executed panels in staff, represent- 
ing the labors of Hercules. Staff has also been largely 
used in the ceiling, framing in three large mythological 
paintings of no particular merit. The large dining-room, 
in the style of Louis XIV., is the best of these French 
rooms, Here the coloring of walls and ceiling is in cream, 
dull pink, white and gold, and the more sanguinary hues 
appear only in the carpet and hangings. The walls are 
panelled, the panels being separated by fluted pilasters, 
with gilt caps, and occupied by large ornamental escutch- 
eons, with cupids and festoons of fruits in high relief. 
The cornice is elaborately ornamented with gilt consoles, 
between which are trophies in gold on a white ground. 


Above this is a broad cove witha heavy scroll of foliage 
in relief on a ground of dull gold, broken here and there 
by mythological figures in relief. The elaborate ceiling is 
covered with figures in staff and figures in paint, diapers, 
festoons, and ornamented mouldings, not badly arranged, 
yet producing the impression that quantity and not qual- 
ity was expected in return for the money expended. 

The smaller rooms on this floor are good examples of 
what we may call machine decoration. 





For interior work, a little delicate carving applied 
in the right place is much better than rude work all 
over. And, in general, where but little carving is used, 
it should be put upon the edges and corners of objects, 
both because these are more easily ornamented than the 
flat surfaces and because being more important struc- 
turally more attention should be paid to them. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN EMBROIDERY. 





SEWING-MACHINE VERSUS HAND-MADE NEEDLE- 
WORK—THE VIEWS OF MRS. CANDACE WHEELER, 
MRS. RICHARD M. HUNT, AND MRS. WILLIAM M. 
CHOATE, 


HAVING received many inquiries as to the effect of sew- 
ing-machine embroideries upon the demand for artistic 
work of the sort, and the possibility of such work being 
done by the machine, The Art Amateur has asked sev- 
eral ladies who are or have been prominent in the art 
movement in this country to give their opinions on this 
important subject. Among these was Mrs, Candace 
Wheeler, who has been identified from the beginning 
with the growth of a national style in the applied arts, 
and whose position as superintendent of the women’s 
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exhibits at The World’s Fair has given her a recent 
opportunity to become acquainted with the condition of 
the industrial arts of women throughout the country. 

“ As to the general question of the extent of the dam- 
age caused by the sewing-machine,” said Mrs. Wheeler, 
“I think that on one side it is great and irreparable ; 
on another side hardly appreciable. Let me explain. 
The business of producing and selling fine needlework, 
such as was formerly used on articles of every-day wear, 
has been almost completely ruined. But the effect of 
sewing-machine competition on artistic embroideries of 
a higher grade has been very slight, so far, and is not 
likely ever to become considerable. I will give my 
reasons for that belief; but let us first consider the case 
of fine sewing and ornamental needlework. Some few 
ladies still insist on hand work in the garments worn by 
them, because of the better finish of the corners, and 
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also, I think, on the general principle of encouraging 
hand work ; but of the little that is used most is import- 
ed; and I do not see that there is any hope of a revival 
of this sort of work in America. The sewing-machine 
can be used to produce such work—ornamental hems, 
scallops, sprigs and flowers, and the like very satis- 
factorily, and in great abundance, and, above all, cheaply. 
The corners have to be finished by hand; but if the 
work is well done, the passage from the machine work 
to the hand work can hardly be detected except on close 
examination ; and ninety-nine people in a hundred will 
prefer the rich effect of a quantity of sewing-machine 
embroidery to the modest effect of a little hand work, the 
quality of which is known only to its wearer. 

“ This is on the assumption that the machine work is 
well done. As a matter of fact, it seldom is. But it 
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can be so well done as to quite reach the ideal of correct- 
ness and regularity to which the sewing woman used to 
aspire. To create a demand for such correct work 
would not help the sewing woman, but it would improve 
the quality of sewing-machine embroidery. 

“ There are several reasons for the actual inferiority of 
sewing-machine work. Among them I place first the 
fact that the machine, like other machines, makes it too 
easy to attain the old ideal of accuracy, which, when it 
was a matter of some difficulty, made necessary the ex- 
ercise of intelligent care on the part of the worker. The 
person who runs a machine asa rule leaves all that to the 
machine, and the consequence is that the work not only 
lacks that human character, which, no matter how slight, 
is always interesting, but it positively becomes. less accu- 
rate than even the worst hand work, just because it might 
be more accurate than the best, It is one of those para- 























work is not like the ‘more artistic irregularity of good 
hand work. A needlewoman, gifted with a little of the 
artistic instinct, as she usually was, might take a few 
stitches just a trifle too long or too short, the effect of 
which she would balance by departing a little, ‘in the 
contrary direction, from the pattern in the next few 
stitches, thus actually adding to the richness of the 
design by her very inaccuracies. These slight additions 
made by the worker to the design are in fact what gives 
most handwork its unquestioned superiority over machine 
work. It is not impossible to do something of the kind 
with the sewing-machine, which is a very manageable 
machine, but the reliance placed upon 
it prevents the worker attempting 
anything of the sort ; and, besides, it 
would not pay. 

“ That is, after all, the main point 
in the whole matter. The machine 
is not used nor expected to produce 
a better quality of work. It is ex- 
pected to produce cheap work in 
quantity. Instead of the needle- 
woman's ideal of accuracy and ar- 
tistic balance, we have more the 
operator’s ideal of quickness and 
cheapness. Of course, each rules out 
the other. 

“ As to the possibilities of the ma- 
chine in the higher sorts of embroid- 
ery, | have seen very good shading 
done by it, work which, if the oper- 
ator had only had a good sense of 
color, might have been classed as 
highly artistic. Here, it seems to me, 
the ease with which regularity of 
stitch may be attained should leave 
the operator freer to attend to artistic 
effect. But, on the other hand, the 
necessity for constantly manipulating 
the work and for running at high 
speed more than counterbalances that 
facility. In short, while I can con- 
ceive of artistic work being produced 
by means of the sewing-machine, it 
would naturally require an artist to 
do it, and I do not see why an artist 
should give up a more manageable 
implement for a less manageable one, 
especially as all consideration of speed 
must be put out of the question. 
There are, too, certain means which 
may be used at will in hand embroid- 
ery, and which cannot be used with 
the machine. I know of but three 
stitches which it successfully imitates 
—the ordinary plain stitch, Kensing- 
ton stitch, and chain stitch. There 
may be others, but I do not know of 
them. Now, there is, 1 might say, 
an infinity of stitches with which the 
artist in embroidery, working with 
the needle, may vary her effects. I 
was looking only to-day at a small 
piece of hand work in which the very 
artistic effect was almost wholly due 
to the great variety of stitches used. 
Again, floss silk cannot be used on the machine, but only 
twisted silk thread. Now, everybody at all acquainted 
with the subject knows of the extreme value of floss silks 
in artistic embroidery. They may be abused, but they are 
to embroidery what impasto is to painting; and no artist 
who has once made use of them in carrying out a design 
will care to cut herself off from the possibility of using 
them in the future. Once more, large and impressive 
designs cannot be executed with the sewing-machine. 
It is fit only for minute and delicate work. It seems to 
me that short repeats for borders might me managed, 
but large all-over patterns, suitable for portiéres and 
curtains, not. 

“No, I see no danger to artistic embroidery from the 
sewing-machine, yet the outlook for such embroidery is 
far from encouraging. I have often to tell young women 
who apply to me for advice not to take up embroidery 
with the idea of making a living. A good seamstress 
can earn a steady salary of twelve dollars per week at 
dressmaking ; but one would have to be uncommonly 


gifted and very industrious to do as well at embroidery. 


doxical things that sbiinohievinlly toeagi Pay 
life. Again, the irregularity of most sewing-machine 
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tion practically does not exist. The sewing-machine is 
limited to scraps for appliqué, borders, and repetitions of 
small designs, while the demand is for large and effective 
work and original designs. What stands in the way of 
the success of American artistic embroidery at present 
is the vogue which the cheaper sorts of Oriental em- 
broidery unfortunately enjoy. If I may adduce an ex- 
ample from my own experience, I will say that while I 
am very often called upon to dispose of Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and Turkish embroideries in the ornamentation of 
a room, being expected to make them conspicuous and 
to frame them with my own textiles, I am very seldom 





DALMATIC IN WHITE GROS GRAIN NAPLES SILK, EMBROIDERED, 


(FORMERLY IN THE SAN DONATO COLLECTION.); 


asked to make use of American embroideries in that 
manner. The effect of showy and barbaric Eastern 
designs in an American house is, to say the least, incon- 
gruous. You cannot make them agree with delicate and 
refined ornamentation in the woodwork, in the hangings, 
in the painted decorations. And the craze is for the 
cheaper and louder sort of Oriental work. The better 
sort is rare and dear, and no considerable demand for it 
could. interfere with us. But showy screens and panels, 
which destroy the effect of all refined work placed in 
the same room with them, can be had so cheaply that it 
would be impossible to compete with them, even: if it 
were desirable. 

“ The remedy is to be found in encouraging American 
design and establishing an American standard of taste. 
Why should a pretty Colonial or Louis Seize room be 
littered with cheap bric-a-brac which might be in place 
in a Mongol tent? We have all the world to choose 
from, it is true; but to take everything that offers is not 
to make a choice. Already we have a distinctive na- 
tional style. Foreigners seem to be more aware of the 


fact than we ourselves. At Chicago I was told over and 
over again, by English people, French, and Germans, 
that the only appearance of a new style in the decorative 
arts was in the American exhibits. 1 do not mean that 
we are to cut loose altogether from the older styles, that 
we are to learn nothing from the «past or from other 
countries, that we must take all our motives direct from 
‘nature. But we should let our natural taste assert itself, 
and we should take care, when we add, we will say, a 
new motive to our st»ck, it should agree with what we 
already have. In the same way, if we determine upon 
having a civilized interior as to woodwork and furniture, 
why fill it with the products of barbaric looms ? 

“The decorative art societies have done much, very 
much indeed, to erect and maintain 
a national standard of taste in design. 
It is true that a large percentage of 
the designs made still show weak- 
ness and ignorance ; but so many are 
serviceable that the manufacturers 
have practically given over repro- 
ducing old designs. This progress 
is distinctly due to the decorative art 
societies. I brought out the other 
day, to show a caller, the first circular 
issued by the first society of the kind 
in America. When that circularwas 
signed our object was simply to fur- 
nish employment ; but we soon found 
it necessary to produce new designs, 
and sent to England for a teacher. 
Within a year, however, it was found 
that the Kensington designs would 
not do, and we were started on the 
road that has led to the results shown 
at Chicago. 

“ But a considerable business de- 
velopment is requisite to carry on 
such work satisfactorily. At present 
the Baltimore Society seems to me to 
be doing the best work. That is 
largely, I am sure, because they have 
money, and they are not afraid to 
spend it on large and important works. 
One must be able to wait, if need be, 
ten years for a sale. To mention my 
own affairs again, there is the line of 
textiles carried by us. No small con- 
cern could handle it. Individual pro- 

“ducers, unless they can get some 
large house to take them up, must 
club together and form societies, be- 
cause it is only in that way that they 
can control the necessary means to 
do good work and hold it for a good 
market. Amateur workers in ceram- 
ics have found that to be the case ; 
and we have seen at Chicago how the 
industry is flourishing and what ex- 
cellent artistic results have been 
reached. Those interested in em- 
broidery must follow the same course. 
They must avoid permitting women 
of fashion to control them. They 
should restrict their membership to 
workers and business women. The 
réle of the woman of fashion is a 
very important one. It is to buy. 

But she does not need to be a member of a decorative 

art society to do that. 

“ To finish, [ repeat that the influence from which the 
American artist in embroidery suffers most at present is 
the craze for Oriental work. It is only a craze, and it 
will, doubtless, pass away; but in the mean time it is 
doing much harm. But the development of a distinct 
American style in all the applied arts, which has already 
proceeded so far, will continue, and will in time produce 
a renewed demand for original work in embroidery of a 
sort to harmonize with all the other belongings of an 
American home.” 


THE VIEWS OF MRS, WILLIAM G. CHOATE. 


“ Certainly I should deplore the fact very much if ma- 
chine embroidery were to crowd out hand work; but I 
do not think it ever will,” said Mrs. William G. Choate, 
President of the New York Exchange for Women’s 
Work. “ There will always be a certain class who will 
recognize the artistic superiority of hand work, and will 
have no other. When we started the Woman's Ex- 
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change, a gentleman said to me: ‘ You are never going 
to make that a success. People will not pay the extra 
price you charge for the hand-wrought sewing and em- 
broideries.’ But they do pay the price. Many people 
will not have one machine stitch in a baby’s wardrobe 
or in a bride’s trousseau. We have our regular custom- 
ers for this kind of sewing. I believe there will always 
be a demand for fine hand embroideries. Certainly the 
lack of originality in most of the work is to be regretted. 
We ought to have more and better designs. Yet at the 
Exchange we now fill orders from Paris and London, 
and some of our best embroiderers have very often been 
obliged to work all night. 

“Tt requires intelligence and artistic feeling to em- 
broider well. We often 
find that women who 
have had no previous ex- 
perience, but who have, fi 
back of their desire to 
learn, intelligence and 
cultivation, show sur- 
prising aptitude as em- 
broiderers. Very little 
instruction and some 
suggestions make of 
them in a very short time 
expert workers. You 
may take an ignorant 
woman, unaccustomed 
to beautiful things, and 
give her any amount of 
training, and she will 
never equal the woman 
of intelligence and nat- 
ural taste, who may have 
received, perhaps, only 
one tenth of the instruc- 
tion the other had. 

“For those who can- 
not afford the hand em- 
broideries perhaps the 
machine work fills a 
want; but I do not 
think it will ever sup- 
plant the hand work 
with those who have the 
taste to recognize the 
superiority and the 
means to buy the other.” 
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THE VIEWS OF MRS. 
RICHARD M. HUNT. 


“TI think this move- 
ment started by The Art 
Amateur against the in- 
vasion of machine em- 
broidery is most im- 
portant,” said Mrs. 
Richard M. Hunt. “Just 
as illuminated MSs. have 
an artistic value to which 
no printing can aspire, 
so have the hand- 
wrought embroideries a 
value far above anything 
that can be produced by 
the sewing-machine. In 
the one case, it is an art; 
in the other, an industry. 
Yet machine work, on 
account of its cheap- 
ness, is steadily crowd- 
ing out the hand work- 
ers. And this not only cuts off a means of livelihood, but 
it threatens the prosperity of an art which to very many 
women of taste is the only one possible. These have a 
peculiar aptitude for form and color which can only find 
expression in embroidery. I know a lady—the wife of 
Judge Holmes, of Boston—who studied a long time to 
become an artist with the brush. She did not make the 
progress she expected, and abandoned the attempt. 
She took up the needle instead, and has done the most 
wonderful work with silks and wools. 

“The soul, the individuality of the worker, which goes 
into the hand-wrought embroidery and imparts to it 
whatever artistic value it may possess cannot be looked 
for in the product of a machine. 

“Apart from this objection is the very practical one 
that embroidery is the most interesting of woman's 
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work ; in all ages it has been associated with her every- 
day life. It is peculiarly her domain. The sewing- 
machine embroidery is nearly all done by men.” 





TWO FAMOUS EMBROIDERIES. 





THE dalmatic which we illustrate on the opposite 
page has belonged to the great collection of Prince 
Demidoff. It is of white gros de Naples, the diaper of 
vases, stars, and arabesques being wrought, not in the 
stuff, but in the embroidery in gold and colors applied 
and “couched” on the ground. Each face is further 
ornamented with a rectangular piece of red velvet, em- 
broidered with volutes in gold, framing circular medal- 
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PORTIERE OF RED VELVET WITH GOLD EMBROIDERY, SHOWING THE ARMS OF A CARDINAL. 


(FORMERLY IN THE SAN DONATO COLLECTION.) 


lions, of which one bears a figure of Saint John the 
Evangelist, and the other of Saint Mark. The sleeves 
are decorated in the same fashion with narrower rectan- 
gular pieces of velvet embroidered in raised gold; but 
in these the central medallions bear the sacred mono 
gram I. H. S., likewise in gold, in relief. 
portiére with the arms of a cardinal embroidered on a 
ground of red velvet, is also from Prince Demidoff's pal- 
ace of San Donato, where it hung in the smoking-room. 


The large 


A “PEACOCK FRIEZE,” intended for a dining-room, 
and painted by Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, was exhibited 
at the rooms of the Associated Artists, in East Twenty- 
third Street. The room is panelled to within four feet of 
the ceiling in oak, and furniture and hangings are in dull 
green and gold. The frieze falls into the scheme of 





color thus suggested. It is painted on canvas, the back- 
ground gilt, with scrolls of orange branches laden with 
fruit. Among the branches are grouped naturalistically, 
but so as to maintain a sort of rhythm, peacocks and 
nymphs and cupids feeding them. The larger figures 
are draped. Every part of the composition has been 
carefully studied from life, but the parts have been so 
thoroughly well balanced that a proper decorative effect 
has been produced. 


CORNERS IN A STUDIO. 


MR. F. HOPKINSON SMITH'’s studio is perhaps the 
most interesting of its particular kind in New York. 
If a room can ever be 
said to reflect its own- 
er's character, this does. 
Mr. Smiths 
occupies 


studio 
of the 


top floor of his house. 


most 


In it he works at all the 
multifarious things that 
occupy him—magazine 
articles, lectures, books, 
charcoal drawings, pas- 
tels, paintings. In it he 
has accumulated bric- 
a-brac 


of 


and souvenirs 


many journeys to 
lands more picturesque 
Manhattan 


Island, which, however, 


even than 
is the corner of the globe 
For 
Mr. 


Smith has hung up to 


that he loves best. 


a centre of interest 


the ceiling, where it can- 
not be crowded out of 
sight by other objects, a 
big Japanese umbrella. 
But even ceiling space 
is too valuable in this 
room of many memories 
to be monopolized by 
any one object, and the 
umbrella is 


big sup- 


ported by ships’ lan- 
terns, church lamps, and 
mosque lights, with cups 


of red glassand chains of 


wrought brass. Around 
a considerable part of 
the walls runs a frieze 
improvised out of a 


Japanese _picture-book. 


The rest is a chaos into 





which every ray of light 
In 


one of our sketches the 


brings a new order. 


light from the window 
falls tl 


on the owner's 
writing-table, 


behind 
book- 


shelves, and in front 


which stand his 
an 
old mahogany bureau, 
supporting, among 
other things, a magnifi- 
old Moor- 


jar, from 
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cent green 


ish brought 
Spain, and holding now 
dried 


some Pp am Pp as 


grasses. In another 
corner an easel holding 
Venetian sketches is surmounted by a Mexican som- 


brero, while the artist’s favorite, a red fez fetched from 


Constantinople, hangs on a corner. In the distance is 
an old Spanish carved chair, brought, by force of 
dollars, from a Mexican monastery. The ladies of the 
household are not excluded from Mr. Smith’s sanctum 


even in his working hours, and it is for their comfort 
that the lounge, luxuriously covered with a huge tiger- 
skin, is provided. There are many cushions of many 
colors; and when they are not better employed they 


sometimes hold in a favorable light a sketch or study. 


The mantel, which does not appear in our drawings, is 
faced with blue and white tiles, the principal monu- 
ment after Mr. Smith’s book of the life.and labors of 
the New York Tile Club, of which he was one of the 
founders, 











CHRISTIAN ICONOGRA 


I1l.—THE NIMBI OF THE P! 





the inappropriateness of 
the idea of investing 
portraitures of God the 
Father and God the Ho- 
ly Ghost with nimbi dis- 
playing the cross, how- 
ever much the idea might 
commend itself with re- 
spect to portraitures of 
God the Son, so we may 
pass on to the investi- 
gation of some of the authorities which mediaeval art 
furnishes in support of the three-ray theory—the theory 
which deserves the careful consideration of every stu- 
dent of Christian art. If we accept the Divine nimbus 
as tri-radiated, and reject all idea of its being cruci- 
formed, as popularly believed, every difficulty which be- 
sets its application to all the Persons of the Trinity dis- 
appears. The attribute becomes equally appropriate to 
each Person, and its presence directly indicates that the 
wearer is invested with the full authority of the God- 
head. 

In investigating such important matters of art usage 
as that under consideration, it is always desirable to go 
back to the earliest examples obtainable; for in all 
questions of Christian iconography and symbolism 
greater clearness and more direct indications of inten- 
tion obtain in earlier than in later usage. 

In the first ages of Christianity no attempts seem to 
have been made to depict, in the form of portraitures, 
either God the Father or God the Holy Ghost. Doubt- 
less a feeling of awe forbade the attempt to portray 
either Person in a human form. On the other hand, 
our Lord was frequently depicted, either in his proper 
person or under some well-understood figure ; and some- 
times his portraitures were invested with a plain circu- 
lar nimbus, while in many early examples—notably those 
found in the frescoes of the Catacombs.of Rome—no 
nimbus was introduced. After the times of persecution, 
when the Church no longer feared the light of day and 
the eyes of pagan spies, and when secrecy became un- 
necessary, artists sought for a distinguishing attribute 
for their portraitures of God the Son; naturally their 
thoughts reverted to the sign of radiance which marked 
certain deities in pagan art—the nimbus of Apollo, with 
its many-rayed field, already spoken of, and others. 
‘There was everything to recommend the adoption of a 
nimbus with a rayed field, while there was an instinctive 
objection to the adoption of the pagan type, with its 
nine or more pointed rays of light. God the Son, the 
Saviour of the world, was recognized as a Person of the 

yodhead, and we may very naturally surmise that in de- 
vising a special and distinguishing attribute wherewith 
to invest his sacred head, the Christian artists desired 
to clearly indicate that 
divine relationship. 
They, .in the most nat- 
ural course of reasoning, 
objected to the many- 
rayed field, and adopted 
the ¢rz-radiated nimbus 
as being in itself sym- 
bolical of the Trinity. 
Whether the resem- 
blance of this treatment 
of the field to the upper 
portion of the instrument 
of our Lord’s Passion 
had anything to do with 
its ready adoption, it is, 
of course, impossible to 
say; but we feel con- 
vinced that it was not the primary ideain the matter. We 
are able at this point to give a drawing, Fig. 6, of the head 
of our Lord, from a miniature in a manuscript of the ninth 
century preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, which in- 
contestably proves the ray theory, and altogether does 
away, so far at least as this portraiture is concerned, with 
the idea of a cross. It will be that, unlike the 


FIGURE 6. FROM A,NINTH CENTURY 
MS. IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY, PARIS. 





FIGURE 8, FROM A FLORENTINE PAINT- 
ING OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


many-rayed pagan model, the rays diverge as they leave 
the head, and extend some distance beyond the circum- 
ference of the nimbus proper. In the pagan form the 








_ du goddess Myr 


_nimbus bearing three floriated rays, very ornamental in 









the circumference of the field, and spread as they ex- 
tend. 

In late art we find the same treatment as that shown 
in Fig. 6, and in certain cases the three rays (formed of 
three lines each, diverging) are met without the circular 
line defining a field, A very striking and curious ex- 
ample is given in Fig. 7, taken from a miniature in a 
sixteenth century “ Book of Hours,” preserved in the 
Library of St. Geneviéve, at Paris, It represents a 
Trinity, the Persons of which are depicted of different 
ages, but enveloped, with a symbolical aim, in the folds 
of one garment. Here the head of each Person is in- 
vested with three divergent rays, obviously in direct al- 
lusion to the Triune, and without the slightest semblance 
to or connection with a éross. Late as this example is, 
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FROM A SIXTEENTH cenTURY “‘ BOOK OF HOURS, 
LIBRARY OF ST. GENEVIEVE, PARIS. 


FIGURE 7. IN THE 


it clearly shows that its artist was perfectly conversant 
with the original and true signification of the tri-radiated 
nimbus. 

Desiring to firmly establish the ray theory, and to re- 
fute as clearly as possible the recent and almost univer- 
sally accepted notion respecting the cruciform character 
of the divine nimbus, we must direct the attention of 
the student to a few more examples derived from various 
sources, and covering an extended period of time. In 
Fig. 8 the true nature of the three rays is distinctly 
proved. Here the rays are formed each of five jets of 
light, which extend a considerable distance from the 
head, and are so treated as to forbid all idea of a cross 
being intended by the artist. Again, no outline of a 
field is given to the nimbus. The drawing is from a 
picture of the Virgin and Child, by a Florentine painter, 
probably of late thirteenth-century date. The Virgin 
wears a circlet of stars, laid horizontally on her head, 
but is invested with no nimbus. The child has the pe- 
culiar attribute shown in Fig. 8. 

Fig. 9 is a head of our Lord, from a painting in tem- 
pera of the thirteenth century. Like the preceding ex- 
ample, the style of the work is Byzantine. The subject 
of the painting is our Lord appearing to Mary as the 
gardener after his resurrection. The nimbus is circu- 
lar and has a narrow margin, while its field has three 
clusters of six slightly diverging and bent rays, so asso- 
ciated and disposed as to convey no idea of the cross 
being intended by the painter. In all the above illus- 
trations rays of light are evidently depicted in a strictly 
conventional manner. 

It is not an unusual thing to find in late art the three 
rays on the field of the Divine nimbus assuming an or- 
namental form, sometimes bearing a strong resemblance 
to the heraldic or conventional fleur-de-lis. In a repre- 
sentation of the sudarium of St. Veronica, engraved 
in the Nuremberg Chronicle, three ornamental forms 
part of the fleur-de-lis. Didron gives an outline draw- 
century, in which each person is invested with a circular 


character, 





















amples, as in the woodcarving 
where the three Persons of the Trinity appear. In the 
upper part of this carving is God the Father, surrounded 
by six angels. He is invested with a plain circular nim- 
bus, and his right hand is raised in the act of blessing. 
In the lower part stands ouf Lord, being baptized, and 
likewise invested with a plain circular nimbus. Imme- 
diately over his head is the dove, the symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, without a nimbus, but sending forth nine rays in 
three groups of three jets of light. Here we see the 
same motive which is present in the tri-radiated nimbus, 
and in such treatments as are set forth in Figs. 6 and 7. 
The directions of therays upon the field of the Divine 
nimbus are not always alike; for while the most com- 
mon arrangements show one ray vertical to the other 
two, which are in a direct line with each other, as shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4 (Article II.), there are numberless exam- 
ples in which no attention is paid to this symmetrical 
disposition. Sometimes the lateral rays are directed up- 
ward, as in Fig. 9; and in other examples the rays are 
directed downward to such an extent as to divide the 
field into three almost equal parts, doing away with all 
semblance to a cross. Again, there are many cases in 
which the centre of the nimbus does not coincide with 
the point from which the three rays appear to start. The 
point is sometimes placed so low that a fourth ray or 
limb, if intended, would be considerably shorter than the 
three rays shown, and if completed would form a most 
awkward cross, one which would accord with no known 
variety of the symbol, sacred or heraldic. 
G. ASHDOWN AUDSLEY. 





By far the best mode of ornamenting any article that 
will admit of it is to chamfer the edges and then carve 
delicately the curved ends of the chamfer and the pro- 
jections left at the corners. A line cut around the end 
of a chamfer with a V-shaped tool or with a jack-knife 
will at once throw it into relief, and a few nicks with the 
same tool will suggest the undulating outline of a leaf; 
some slight incisions will mark the mid-rib and princi- 
pal veins; and thus a form will be obtained, with ex- 
tremely little labor, which will be pleasing in itself and 
capable of being varied indefinitely. When both sides 
of a projection are chamfered, there is an opportunity 
to add a third leaf between the two, and thus a pretty 
foliated capital is produced, the solid block above which, 
at the corner, may be decorated with a rosette, incised 
or in relief. Ss 





A NEAT set of hanging shelves may be very easily 
made out of a soap-box or other packing-box. Use the 
top or bottom of the case, whichever is the stronger, for 
a back to rest against the wall. In the two upper cor- 
ners make round holes with a centre-bit. The short 
ends of the box and the longer sides cut down will serve 
for shelves. Bore holes, as before, in the corners that 
are to be the outer ones when the article is complete. 
At the heights which the 
shelves are to occupy 
screw into the back 
board two thumb- 
screws for each shelf. 
They are neater than 
nails, give a better sup- 
port, and can be moved 
if it is desired to change 
the position of the 
shelves. A long and 
stout cord run through 
all the holes made with 
the centre-bit and 
knotted under those in 
the bottom shelf will bind the whole together. 





FIGURE 9. FROM A PAINTING IN TEM- 
PERA OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


If the 


work is neatly planed.and finished, and if a silk cord be 
used finished with tassels instead of mere knots, the 
affair will be very presentable, and the back and the 
edges of .the shelves may be ornamented with carving, 
or otherwise. Shelves can be attached in the same man- 
ner to the legs of a working table, and if hinged by 
means of screw hooks and rings may be pulled up out 
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TAPESTRY PAINTING. 





ae . 111, 

Phun rage flowers can be painted with 
the following Devoe dyes: crimson or maroon mixed 

with indigo or antwerp blue, or with violet or purple 

shaded with brown or black and emerald green. Use 

these shadow colors in very thin washes with pure 

medium. 


In Grénié dyes use rose or cochineal with indigo or 


ultramarine. Shade with gray green and brown. The 
local tints of blue flowers in the Devoe dyes can be 
made with either one of the blues shaded with orange 
and black. In the Grénié dyes use indigo or ultrama- 
rine shaded with cochineal and gray green. 

Yellow flowers can be painted with either of the yel- 
lows of the Devoe dyes for the local tint. Shade with 
orange or brown or with black toned with either of the 
reds. 

In the Grénié dyes ‘use indian yellow for the local 
tint and shade with sanguine or gray green toned with 
violet or cochineal. 

In very delicate tones in all flowers the bare canvas 
can be left for the high lights, and the local tints can be 
made to serve as shades, toning them with gray. The 
foliage may be painted with the same palette as that 
given for leaves in the foreground. 

Keep the half tones well“ en evidence” in both flow- 
ers and foliage and preserve broad effects of light and 
shade. The sparkling high lights on the petals can be 
made by scraping off the paint from the ridges of the 
canvas with an eraser. Scrub the local tints well into 
the canvas and mix the colors with pure medium. Use 
as large brushes as possible. 

FIGURE PAINTING is more easily done in painting on 
tapestry canvas than on any other material. A suc- 
cessful result is best obtained by a broad, simple treat- 
ment. With this in view, it will at once be seen that a 
correct outline of all forms is absolutely necessary. 

The drawing accomplished according to the direc- 
tions given in the January number of The Art Amateur, 
the flesh is painted as follows: Mix a strong tint of 
vermilion and orange with pure medium. Paint with 
this all the shades in the flesh, keeping exactly within 
the outlines. Preserve the reflected lights, as they are 
of great value in giving the effect of modelling to the 
features. 

When the canvas is thoroughly dry, put in the flesh 
tint with a wash of Devoe’s orange or Grénié’s sanguine 
for brunettes, and vermilion for blondes. Mix with pure 
medium. 

Put on a very light wash first, and into this blend a 
darker one wherever a half tint or shadow falls. 

When partly dry, blend into the flesh wash the carna- 
tion tints. These are made of vermilion and medium, 
and must first be washed in in a faint tone, what color 
may be needed being added to give the required strength 
in a second or third wash. A touch of Devoe’s crimson 
or Grénié’s rose may be added for a brunette. The 
color of the cheeks should not run too high up, but 
should form a triangle between the ear and nose. Give 
a touch on the tip of the ear, the end of the chin, on the 
forehead and over the eyes. The upper lip may be 
drawn with maroon or cochineal, with the least touch of 
brown no. 1 or of black. The lower lip is put in with 
pure vermilion shaded with maroon or cochineal and 
darker tones of the vermilion. Tone it with green. 

The shadows of the flesh will now look too hot and 
harsh. They can be toned into a warm neutral gray 
with a wash of indigo and yellow mixed to a bright 
green with pure. medium. 

When partly dry, the warm accents of shade can be 
redrawn with vermilion and orange. This part of the 
work must be carefully managed in order to keep the 
whole painting in good tone. If the shadows look too 
green, wash over them a light tint of vermilion or maroon 
or cochineal. If too red use more of the green. 

When all this is thoroughly dry the half tints may be 
washed in. For brunettes use indigo, vermilion, and 
yellow mixed to a greenish hue. For blondes use the 
same colors, mixed to a violet hue by using less yellow. 

Scrape out the high lights with a sharp eraser, leav- 
ing the flesh untouched in the half lights. Blend these 
into the shades with the half tint wash. This must be 
done accurately, so as to retain the roundness of the 
features and the values of both light and color. 

When thoroughly dry, the spots that may seem too 

dark can be scraped off with a sharp eraser. A good 


effect is often obtained by painting in the half tints 
darker than is natural, and when thoroughly dry scrap- 
ing the paint off the tops of the ridges of the canvas. 
The color should be mixed with pure medium, which, 
in steaming, will blend the tints, giving a stippled effect. 
The local tints of the eyes, hair, drapery, and background 
should be washed in after the first light flesh wash is 
put in, in order to bring the whole picture into tone. 
Wash the shape of the shades in first, the local tint next, 
and the half tones and accents last. 

The Eyes.—The local tints of blue or gray eyes can 
be made with either indigo or antwerp blue, or ultrama- 
rine toned to the right hue with vermilion. Shade with 
orange and black or brown no. 1. 

For brown eyes use for the local tint orange; shade 
with brown no, 2 and violet or black. The ball of the 
eye is shaded with black with a touch of violet. The 
expression of the eye depends very much upon the lines 
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“ST, JOHN THE BAPTIST.” BY L. PERRAULT. 


(Suggestion for Church Decoration.) 


and shades around the eye. Every detail must therefore 
be rendered carefully. The chief points are the inner 
angle of the eyeball, the shadow of the ball under the 
eye, and the lines of the lids. Use a warm tint for all 
the accents above the eye and cool tints on the eyeball 
and under lid. 

Scrape out the highest lights with a sharp knife. 

Soften the lines of the eyebrows into the flesh with 
the cool half tints, blending them so that no actual lines 
can be seen. The dark accents of the eyebrow will help 
greatly to bring out the desired expression of the eye. 
Scrape out the high lights with the eraser. 

The Hatr.—The local tints of the hair should be put 
in with a faint wash, followed by stronger tones in the 
half lights and shades. The reflected lights help to give 
roundness to curls and braids. Keep the lights sharp in 
very glossy hair. Use as large brushes as possible and 
mix the colors with pure medium. 

Golden hair can be painted in with yellow toned with 
maroon, cochineal, or brown to the desired hue. Some- 
times a touch of orange is good. Shade with maroon 
and brown or the shades of the flesh tints. The half 


. 


tints can be put in with faint washes of violet and emer- 
ald green. 

The local tint of brown hair can be either orange or 
brown no. 1, in Devoe dyes, or brown of Grénié’s. Shade 
with black or violet or brown no. 2. 

Black hair is painted with a local tint of indigo and 
maroon or cochineal shaded with brown no. 2 and 
violet or black. 

Draperies are most effective in tapestry painting 
when painted in a broad and simple style. For satins 
the lights and shades are sharp, while the half tones 
are in broad masses. In silk the lights are broader, 
and in velvet broad and flowing. This should be kept 
well in mind, as it is difficult to alter the work after it is 
once painted. The reflected lights in all draperies are of 
great value in indicating texture and to give roundness. 

For yellow draperies use a \ocal tint of lemon yellow 
or raw sienna, or indian yellow, put on in Paint washes. 
Into this blend stronger tones of the same colors toned 
with cochineal, maroon, brown, or violet, as may be 
needed to give the desired hue. Follow with shadows 
of brown or of orange mixed with a touch of black or 
violet. The half tints can generally be reached by faint 
washes of violet or emerald green. Thin washes of 
pure vermilion often will tone up the shadows, if too 
cold or flat. 

Paint blue draperies with ultramarine, indigo, ant- 
werp, or french blue, according to the desired hue. 
A touch of emerald green serves to vary the tint. Any 
one of these colors may be shaded with either of the 
other two for a general shadow tint. The accents of 
shade can be put in With orange, violet, or vermilion and 
black. Thin washes of crimson or rose will often serve 
to tone the shadows, and vary the broken tints of silk 
or satin. 

Green draperies may be shaded with crimson and 
brown or violet and black. The local tint can be 
emerald or blue green toned with yellow, or either one 
of the blues toned with yellow. 

Brown draperies are washed in with a local tint of 
orange or brown shaded with black, maroon, cochineal, 
or violet. 

The local tints for all the above draperies should be 
scrubbed into the canvas until every thread is thorough- 
ly soaked. This will give a solid, even wash, which will 
aid greatly ih giving the required textures. Use the 
medium pure in all washes, and paint with as large 
brushes as possible. 

Backgrounds other than landscape can be washed 
in with pure tints, blended one into the other on the 
canvas. Avoid a dark, flat background, as it wil! look 
too heavy on tapestry canvas, but blend various tints 
until a gray of the required hue is found. 


As a general rule the strength of the background 


should be between the shadows and half tints of the 
figures. 

A bluish gray clouded ground is made of indigo with 
thin washes of vermilion and yellow blended into it. 

A warm chocolate ground is brown no. 1, blended into 
maroon and yellow tints. Emerald green in thin wash- 
es will serve to tone it into colder grays at the edges. 
As a rule, Jight backgrounds are more satisfactory in 
painting on tapestry canvas than are the dark opaque 
backgrounds often used in oil. 

When the general effect has been gained in the pic- 
ture it is ready for the finishing touches. 

All points should be well cri‘icised to see that they 
are in proper tone, and the effect of each detail in ac- 
cord with its surroundings. Perhaps the fiesh tints 
seem too red. They can be toned with the half tint 
given for flesh painting. Becareful not to get a muddy 
look. If too dark they can be scraped off with the 
eraser. Leave all the reflected lights of the flesh as a 
rule quite warm in tone. The high lightscan be scraped 
off, but must be kept in correct values. 

Tones of color that seem too crude can be modified 
by washes of a complementary color. The same rule 
holds good with masses of color that do not harmonize. 
Study the effect of the whole painting at a distance to 
ascertain whether or not the harmony is complete in all 
respects. A good time to choose for this test is just 
when the light is fading into twilight. The 
and tones of color that are “out” will disclose them- 
selves then to a practised eye as at no other time. 

Studious observation will suggest much of value in 
the final touches at.this closing stage of the work, and 
the charm of the ideal may thus be added to the prod- 
uct of the skill of the trained hand. 

E. DAY MACPHERSON, 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


ACCESSORIES FOR FIGURES. 
THE REPRESENTATION OF DRAPERY, GAUZE, EM- 
BROIDERY, LACE, AND JEWELS. 

N draperies, different fabrics naturally re- 
quire different treatment, but in the first 
laying in, or ground work, all alike call for 
a broad rendering of light and shade in 
perfectly flat tints; and upon this being 

well or ill done depends in a great measure the success 
or failure of the work.. If the first color once fired in is 
spotted and muddy, no after treatment can remedy it. 

On a large surface the color may be laid in at once in 
broad masses, light and half tint; use two brushes—a 
broad and a flat one—and blend well together. But in 
a small space it is best to cover the whole with the light 
and break the shadows into it while still wet, if possi- 
ble, If not, after drying well, they can be carried over 
with a light hand ; but on no account must the first color 
be disturbed. 

Always get into this first painting some soft color, 
laying it on rather heavily ; in some cases it will be neces- 
sary to add flux. This well fired produces a glaze, and 
furnishes a rich, soft body to work on; without it color 
will always be cold and starved. Even with a good 
glazing color used heavily in the shadows, the lights must 
necessarily be thin, and consequently hard, » And fur- 
thermore is this necessary as the lights are always gray ; 
and this holds good with any color. - 

Put the material you wish to work from ina good 
light, with folds arranged as nearly as possible as they 
are to be represented. Study the whole well in light 
and shadow, and by your test plate select the color or 
colors that seem nearest the original. No time is wasted 
that is spent thus, for anything as enduring as a fine 
piece of mineral painting should never be hastily or 
thoughtlessly executed. 

Do not make the mistake of laying in a yellow dra- 
pery with yellow pure and simple; a blue drapery with 
blue; or pink with pink. Pearl gray, warm gray, and 
light sky blue will meet all requirements. For yellow, 
pearl gray with a very little yellow (ivory yellow gen- 
erally) and a small amount of black in the shadows; 
after firing glaze lightly with the proper color, and work 
the shadows up with a gray toned to.suit. Carmine 
and apple green are often good, and over this occasion- 
ally a touch of yellow brown very thin, on the turn of a 
fold, sometimes brown 17 thin, will make a good cool 
touch in a shadow, and you will be very glad of the soft 
grayish lights. If the local color is not strong enough, 

*a thin wash of yellow in certain places will be sufficient ; 
but beware of intensifying it too much, and keep away 
from the outlines on either the light or 
shadow side. 

Here are two schemes of color that have 
been worked out successfully. I give them, 
as yellow is perhaps the hardest color to 
manage of any. First fire, ivory yellow 
and pearl gray. Secoid fire, worked very 
delicately with brown 17. This was used 
in combination with a sort of salmon color, 
which was in another part of the dress. 
Another was ivory yellow and warm gray, 
with perhaps the least touch of black. 
For second fire warm gray and a little 
violet-of-iron, with a few touches of yellow 
brown in the deepest shadows; in both 
cases the lights were left of the original 
color, With this last was a bit of lining 
showing a soft flesh pink (deep red brown). 

For violets and purples, light sky blue or 
pearl gray may be toned to suit, and after- 
ward worked up with purple or violet, as 
the case may be; warm gray will often do 
of itself. Carnation and warm gray, with 
cool shadows, make a lovely tea-rose color. 
Warm gray and deep red brown, a good 
pink, warm gray and violet-of-iron, and 
warm gray with yellow brown, other shades. 

Light sky blue and celadon, and pearl 
gray and celadon, worked afterward with celadon and 

a touch of black, give beautiful silvery greens; light sky 

blue and brown 17, a good drab or fawn color. 

The combinations are endless, The lovely colors and 
combinations of color that the manufacturers supply us 
with now afford opportunities for endless study. 





















Be cack cae 
a very litle is sufficient. In laying in the first coat, 
avoid making the shadows too strong; simple light and 

















“ LOVE'S INTERVAL.” BY E. MUNIER.— 


half tint is enough. In working up for the second fire, 
the texture of the fabric must be given. The gradations 
in velvet are soft,and may be blended with the stippler if 
necessary, and in silk and satins, sharp, with flat, clean 
touches of half tint and shadow, and many reflected 
lights, 

White is better for a slight wash of ivory yellow; it 
tones down the cold, hard color of the china, and brings 
the glaze more in harmony with the rest. The shadows 
are flat, clean touches of gray, pearl gray, and black. 
Carmine and apple green, or any good neutral gray, 
must be fluxed unless a soft color is in the combination ; 
a little brown warms up the deepest shadows, and in 
some cases a very thin touch of white enamel on the 
highest lights is good. 

Embroidery is indicated with gray in little broken 
touches, as it were shadowing the design, and if neces- 
sary a very little enamel; but it is better to do without 





BY J. HOWE. 


“THE HEAVENLY CHOIR.” 


it. In all cases it must be used delicately and sparingly ; 
in excess it vulgarizes rather than improves the effect. 
Gauze is nearly all broken shadows and half tints ; 
very little light—which can sometimes be taken out 
with the scraper. If over a color, there will be slight in- 
dications of the same. For instance, a white gauze over 





the neck and dress will show the outline of both through, 


and the background, as it naturally sits up loose; and 
according as the color underneath is light or dark will 
its gray shadows or lights -and half lights be somewhat 
defined, and the color below will be indicated by occasion- 
al touches, where the material is the thinnest. It must 
be well studied and. all the work must be done without 
hesitation and be right the first time, as it will stand few 
: : 

Lace should if possible, be worked out entirely with- 


‘out the use of any enamel. A large surface, like a veil 


or flounce on a skirt, will show all the folds in the mate- 
rial underneath, which should be finished nearly as 
strong as elsewhere, Of course, where the lace folds the 
color will be paler; but it is this working up the detail 
that gives transparency. The design must be left as 
much as possible; it can also be taken out with the 
scraper. Of course, this shéuld be provided for in laying 
in the first color, and at the last the heaviest flowers 
may be accentuated with a brownish gray. Where the 
lace is in a mass heavy enough to indicate white, its 
shadows had best be a little brownish, to give the effect 
of cream white. It is very close and tedious work, but 
the successful rendering of a lace drapery over a dainty 
color is worth striving for. 

Jewels are also tedious to do, but very effective. 
Pearls must be perfect in shape. Shade quite around 
the circle with a delicate gray, leaving a reflected light ; 
then on the shadow side make a crescent shape of strong 
shadow. When this is quite dry, give a delicate touch 
of yellow brown, and a little one side of the middle, and 
where the light will strike the sharpest a tiny touch of 
white enamel. All these manipulations must be gone 
through with no matter how small the stone; they also 
take a reflection from any strong color with which they 
come in contact. 

Make emeralds with apple and chrome greens. The 
light and shade must be studied froma stone. There isa 
gray half light and a strong reflected light, which will 
need white enamel. A ruby cannot be satisfactorily 
represented. Deep rich purple is nearest the color. 

For a sapphire, the light blue and’ carmine blue of the 
German colors is very near, and for turquoise, turquoise 
green and light sky blue. Amethysts range all the way 
from German blue violet to French violet-of-gold. And 
in gold settings, a few tiny dots and lines of light yellow 
enamel may be used with good effect. C. E. BRADY. 


LANDSCAPE AND GAME. 





II.— PHEASANTS. 


A TENDER sky. with fleecy clouds, a low moorland 
stretching away under the silvery haze, and ferns in their 
first rank growth, their color not yet browned 
by the hot sun of later summer days! 

Birds of such distinguished mien as the 
pheasants and their young family need a 
fine setting, and so we will make their sur- 
roundings as fair as possible. 

Set the palette with light sky blue, pearl 
gray, and ivory yellow for the clouds ; and 
low down add a few straight touches of 
warm gray with a little blue. Make a 
stronger tone of the sky tints; it should be 
a bluish gray, but not cold. Lay in a line 
along the distance an inch wide or so, and 
work into the lower edge of this, but not to 
touch the sky line, some warm gray ; follow 
below with pearl gray and moss green J. 
There should be enough warm gray used at 
first to neutralize this line while it is distant. 
Bring the color down as far as the birds. 
Cover the whole mass of ferns with the 
same, adding a little more moss green, and 
in the foreground a trifle of mixing yellow. 
Do not let it approach a green—only tones 
of green gray. In front of the birds, work 
in freely touches of pearl gray and brown 
17 to represent bare ground. Grind each 
color with a few drops of balsam and laven- 
der, Bronze green, moss green J, and warm 
gray will alsd be needed ; if they are dry, moisten them 
with a drop of lavender, but no balsam, as that which 
was ground with the a colors will be 
sufficient for all. 

After drawing in the design, begin at the top with 
light sky blue and bronze green; work into the sky blue 
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a warm gray, and blend the two colors together to make 

a neutral tint, warm at the horizon. Break into this, in 
the upper part, touches of stronger color to resemble 
the blue sky showing through fleecy summer clouds. 

Now, while the color is moist, having used plenty of 
lavender, we pick out the shadows under the ferns that 
are bent down, with brown green added to the colors 
used before. Use also a touch of green 7; carry this 
down to make the shadow behind the birds. At 
the back of the upright ferns use less brown green, 
which will leave the shadow cooler; but it must 
not be cold or too strong. The small ferns at the 
extreme left might be touched with the same, and 
a little worked around the bushes at the right. If 
the ferns are drawn in very carefully at first, it 
will be simple and quick work to shape them out 
with the shadows. Leave the first ground-work 
for the lights. 

Take a dry brush and wipe off slightly the color 

that may have worked over the birds, for it is 
not worth while to spend time saving outlines. 
The female wears a sober dress of brownish gray. 
For this use brown 17 and pearl gray, and model 
up with the brown a little stronger. For the other 
bird, the head and neck are painted with light 
sky blue and bronze green; the body with brown 
108 and pearl gray. Keep the outlines of both 
soft; this is absolutely necessary. For the bill, 
the bare spot about the eye, and the legs, use yel- 
low gray; make it with brown 17, pearl gray, and 
a little ivory yellow. Give the plate a hard fire 
after drying it and taking out the dust according 
to the directions given last month. Read carefully 
the suggestions given in the same article about 
brushes and the preparation of colors. Also note 
that pearl gray, light sky blue, and ivory yellow 
are used with all the colors so far; these, as ex- 
plained before, fuse easily, and establish the glaze, 
making it possible also to use a good full body 
of color in the first painting, and we feel sure 
that our friends, after having become accustomed: 
to this, will be loth to go back to thin, hard 
washes on the cold glaze of the china. 

As the birds furnish the strongest color, it will be well 
to finish them up first, in order to bring the landscape 
up tothem. The body of the male bird is a rich, cin- 
namon brown, the tail is the same, and the head and 
neck are of varying tints of rich purplish blue, purple, 
and green. The body is striped on the breast with the 
purple blue of the neck, each feather having a spot of 
blue at the tip. The feathers will be smaller and 
nearer together at the neck. The wings are less red 
and plainer, while the back has pointed markings—a nar- 
row line of dark blue outside a broader one of yellow 
white. The tail has a lighter stripe down the mid-rib of 
each feather, with dark cross bars. The bill, legs, and 
face are yellowish gray. The eyes are sharp and bright ; 
the iris is yellow and the pupil black. 

For the head and neck use chrome green, deep blue 
with a little deep purple added, and run into the purple 
almost clear. These three colors are blended together 
in a wonderfully rich combination. There is a little black 
just around the eye, but the whole cheek is bare and of 
the same color as the bill—brown 17 and pearl gray. 
Brown 108 and deep red brown will give the color of the 
body as nearly as anything can. The back has a little 
less red than the breast, and the wings are almost the 
yellow gray of the bill; the markings are of the same 
blue as the neck—quite strong, but not harsh. 

Work the female bird up with the same colors as be- 
fore, only use them thin and have less pearl gray. For 
the markings use brown 17. The bird is almost black 
on the forehead around the bill. Use the same care to 
keep the outlines soft as before, and also the strongest 
color in the light on both birds, as indicated in the copy. 
This helps to round the body up; both should be more 
gray at the outlines. 

Keep the shadows under the ferns quite warm ; they 
(the ferns) may bestrengthened with green if necessary, 
but do this more by tinting parts of them, rather than 
destroy the grays by giving the whole a wash. , By 
working daintily and picking out with the shadows the 
little tufts of foliage, the dead grass, stones, etc., of a 
broken foreground, with plenty of bare ground, the tints 
of the birds may be worked into it, enough to harmo- 
nize them with the landscape. In the middle distance 
especially be careful to save the grays. If the sky 
needs strengthening, use the same colors as before. 
The plate needs a second bright fire. Cs. 3, 


HINTS FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 





GOLD SCOURED WHEN WARM is much more brilliant 
than if done when the object is cold. If it is not conven- 
ient to take the pieces from the kiln while yet warm, 
they may be warmed before burnishing, care being 
taken not to handle the gold until it has been scoured or 
burnished, as the moisture from the fingers makes it 





difficult to burnish perfectly. A high finish may be 
given by finally rubbing with fine silver polish. 


* * 
* 


A HALF MATT EFFECT of great beauty may be given 
to gold by scouring thoroughly after one or two fires, and 
in a third fire leaving it as it comes from the kiln. 


oe 
* 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID, used by glass etchers and put 
up in rubber bottles, is the only resource for the correc- 
tion of certain failures. Nothing else, for instance, will 
remove colors that have been fired into the china. Too 
much caution cannot be observed in the use of the 
acid. The fumes are hurtful to the lungs and, in a 
degree, to the eyes, while a particle of this dangerous 
fluid touching the finger—although its effects may not be 
felt for perhaps two or three hours—will, after the lapse 
of that time, produce intense pain. Nevertheless, hydro- 
fluoric acid may be used with safety by observing the 
proper precautions. Wear leather gloves, and keep the 
mouth of the bottle closed as much as possible. Should 
there be erasing to do that will require a considerable 
time, put cotton in your nostrils as a protection against 
the fumes, and close the bottle each time immediately 
after using it. Finally, when your work is completed, burn 
all the cotton, sticks and cloths that have been employed 
and wash your hands and the dishes thoroughly in a 





FROM “INDOORS.” DRAWN BY SAMUEL HOW. 
(Warren, Fuller & Co., Publishers.) 


basin of water into which a handful of baking soda has 
been dissolved. 

Sharpen a stick long enough to reach the acid. 
Around the end of this wind cotton. Dip the stick in 
the acid, which has been diluted to the desired strength ; 
this should be tested so that there will be no risk of 
spoiling the glaze. Rub gently over the parts of the 
painting to be erased. The first touches will soon loosen 

the color, which can then be removed without diffi- 
culty. When the surface has been loose.ed, wash 
off the acid quickly with plenty of water, rinsing 
freely so that no other portion of the surface may 
be attacked. Proceed cautiously, and by having 
the tool small and the solution weak, very neat 
work may be done, even to graduating the color 
at the edge of the surface cleaned, by coming up 
to it with almost no acid on the eptton. The 
stick may be changed or freshly wrapped as often 
as desired. The cotton will collect color and needs 
frequent renewals. L. VANCE PHILLIPS. 


NOTES ON GLASS PAINTING. 





BOHEMIAN glass is the kind that stands fire 
best. It is sufficiently hard to bear the heat 
necessary to develop the gold decoration. The 
next best is the Bacarat glass. 

* e _ 

IT is well to add to enamels and raised paste a 
trifle of flux for glass. This insures adhesion at 
a low temperature. 

x * 7 

IN firing glass, heat the kiln very slowly at first, 
more so than for china. Take a note of the time 
accurately. From a half to three quarters of the 
time required for china is generally sufficient. 
Turn off the heat almost .as gradually as in the 
beginning, to prevent breakage from too rapid 
contraction. 


MINIATURE, AFTER A PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, ol 


DECORATED with liquid bright gold or silver, 
glass can be fired in less time than with roman 
or matt gold, less heat being required. 
7. * * 

To decorate glass with enamels or colors, either trans- 
parent or opaque, use only such as are sold especially for 
the purpose. It is a waste of time and material to at- 
tempt to use china colors. The latter require an intense 
heat, which would soon melt the glass. 


. * 


IN firing glass of doubtful origin or manufacture, be 
careful not to injure your kiln. Place a large china 
plate beneath the glass, so that if the latter does melt, 
the plate will catch it. Otherwise the melted glass may 
become welded to the iron bottom of the kiln and remain 
incorporated with it until chiselled out piecemeal. 


* aa 
* 


IN buying glass to decorate, the dealer will, if you ask 
for it, give you a few broken pieces to experiment with 
before seriously getting to work. Be sure that they are 
of the same quality as that you are to decorate; other- 
wise your experiments will avail you nothing. Take full 
notes of all proportions of colors mixed, and of the exact 
time taken for firing each piece. 

* * 

FILL a goblet, wine-glass, or bowl which is to be 
decorated, with white raw cotton or saft white tissue 
paper crushed in tightly. This will make it easy to see 
the design while painting. Without this aid the glass 
alone, being wholly transparent, makes it difficult to 
show up the design, which should first be sketched with 
india ink. 

* * * 

JEWELS enhance the beauty of a decoration. But 
they must not be used profusely; otherwise they defeat 
the intention and vulgarize the intended ornament. Use 
them as sparingly as if they cost ten dollars apiece, 
instead of ten cents a dozen. 


e.¢ 
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INSTEAD of “ jewels” you may use enamel for relief 
effect. Enamels are both transparent and opaque. 
White enamel may be colored by the addition of any 
color ; but care must be taken to add the right quantity, 
for the color will fire several shades darker than it 
appears unfired. It is much easier to use enamels 
than “ jewels,” and they will produce the .same brilliant 
effect as some jewels—the turquoise, for instance. 

H. D,. MONACHESI, 
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ART. . 
EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS TO SHAKESPEARE'S “ TEM- 


pest,” designed by Walter Crane, have been d in f. 
simile of the dra are issued in an 
cies Ameen. fay ee oe ron thin India prot pon 
sa are on 

pepe 4p RE dy, , or they may preserved 
in the substantial portfolio in which they come, Mr. Crane’s 
ability as a designer and a tsman is so well that we 


known 
need do no more than describe the subjects of his drawings. The 


first shows and Miranda in the second scene of the first 
act, conversing ore the entrance to their cave. Next comes 
the first meeting of Ferdinand and Miranda with Ariel, dimly 


seen between the two; then the scene of the log-carrying ; 
Caliban and the sailors ; ‘Trinculo and his companions 

fore the hounds set on them by Prospero; the dance of the 
nymphs and the reapers in the fourth act, the , in our 
opinion ; and the game between Miranda and Ferdinand in the 
last act. (Copeland & Day, Boston.) 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS (second number) 
deals with ‘‘ Malta and the Knights Hospitaliers,” the text being 
written by Mr. W. K. R. Bedford, M.A. Theillustrations include 
an etching of Isola Point, with its church and bastions, which 
serves as frontispiece ; one of the imposing buildings of the old 
city, after a drawing by Edward Lear, and engravings of Rabato, 
with its fortifications and of the richly decorated vaulted crypt of 
the church of St. John. There are many interesting illustrations, 
very well printed, in the text which gives an account of the historic 
island from Phcenician times to the present. A long and interest- 
ing chapter is devoted to ‘‘ The Great Siege,’’ when La Valette 
with his nine thousand men held the isle against thirty thou- 
sand Turks, (Macmillan & Co.) 


SOME MINOR ARTS AS PRACTISED IN ENGLAND is 
a large and handsome volume made up of articles contributed to 
our contemporary, The Portfolio, in its old form and reprinted 
with the colored and other plates and the numerous other illus- 
trations which originally accompanied them. They include a 
curious chapter on “‘ Eng- 
lish Work in Impressed 
Horn,” with photogravures 
of medallions of the Prince 
of Orange and his wife; 
‘English Bookbindings,”’ 
with several excellent col- 
ored plates ; and chapters 
on “ Old English Pottery,” 
“Old English Fruit 
Trenchers,” ‘‘ English Effi- 
gies in Wood,” and “ Eng- 
lish Enamels.” Among 
the illustrations of carved 
wooden trenchers are sev- 
eral which are worthy of 
the attention of amateur 
carvers, as showing simple 
and effective arrangements 
of common flowers and or- 
namental lettering suitable 
for carving in slight relief 
with incised outlines. The 
chapter on enamels gives many curious early examples; and 
that on pottery reproduces some excellent designs in brown 
‘**slip.”” (Macmillan & Co.) 


ROMAN AND MEDL&VAL ART, by W. H. Goodyear, 
M.A., treats in a necessarily summary fashion the history of art 
in Europe from Imperial Roman times to the beginning of the 
Renaissance. The first three chapters add to this sufficiently 
comprehensive subject that of pre-historic art in Western Eu- 
rope and that of Etruscan and early Roman art. The object of 
covering so large a field is, of course, to trace the causes of the 
decline of classic art and of the rise of Gothic. In doing so the 
author does not confine himself to influences immediately affect- 
ing the fine arts, but gives a rapid review of the political relig- 
ions and social changes that powerfully, if indirectly, acted on 
the artistic movement from the Roman style to the hic. The 
work is illustrated with a large number of half-tone engravings, 
for the most part very well printed. (Flood & Vincent, Mead- 
ville, Pa., $2.00.) 


EDOUARD GARNIER’S DICTIONNAIRE DE LA CE- 
RAMIQUE, FaigENCE, GREs, POTERIES makes a handsome volume 
of more than two hundred and sixty , ornamented with 
twenty plates, printed in colors, and with five hundred and fifty 
marks and monograms in the text. Each of the plates repro- 
duces several different decorative motives. The work is exclu- 
sively devoted to European faiences and pottery wares, and the 
French manufactures claim: by far the largest share of it. Still 
the principal Italian, German, Dutch, and English wares are no- 
ticed. Perhaps the most valuable part of the work to the Ameri- 
can collector is the long and learned Introduction in which M. 
Garnier gives an historical sketch of the subject, and technical 
descriptions of the principal varieties of pa: pe tase grés, en- 
amelled faience, and ‘‘ pipe clay” or English” faience. The'pot- 
teries principally treated of are those of Rouen, Nevers, Moustiers, 
Marseilles, Strasburg, Delft, and the Italian faiences. The work 
is imported by Macmillan & Co. ($7.50.) 


SAMMLUNG VON PORZELLAN—MATEREIEN is a neat 
little portfolio of choice motives for porcelain painting, printed 
in colors on enamelled paper, and comprising bouquets and 
sprays of flowers, butterflies and moths, landscapes, flowers and 
other subjects ‘‘ en camaieu” and in gold, fruits, and birds, all re- 
produced from old decorated ware, chiefly ‘‘ Dresden.’’ The 
cover bears a pretty rococo border in pink and gold. (Munich : 
C. Franz Deininger.) 

















PHOTOGRAPHY INDOORS AND Out, by Alexander 
Black, is a very neat, complete, and practical little work for ama- 
teurs, giving by way ofa history of the art sufficient instruction 
to tide the beginner over the first difficulties that he will en- 
counter, and then going on to describe quicker and the 
means. of attaining more desirable results. are separate 
chapters ov ‘“* The Wet Plate,” ‘‘ The Camera in Modern Pho- 
t phy,” ‘‘ Flash Light Photography,” ‘‘ The Hand Camera,” 
‘*The Negative,” and on ‘‘ The Dark Room,” ‘ Developing 
the teanpes  ” Vartots ioe of | Printing,” and notes on 
transparen mystery ures, tern a — 
ments. Mr, Black considers that optics and are 
etymology and grammar of photography, and he de- 
votes some space to each of these sciences. But he 
convey the needed information without much use of chemical 
symbols or of uncommon terms. The 
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wht avold in posing lighting, ana thoosi what to do and 
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- attack dead authors are ridicu 
































































not gather much of either information or amusement from the 
essays concerning them ; but when oe ee 
ference between p. tary candidates and si members, 
or settles nice points about the ts and wrongs of ** Bona- 
fide Traveller,” who betakes himself to some place three or more 
English miles from his home on Sunday in order that he may 
circumvent the Sunday Closing Act and get drunk, then is our 
essayist really and truly interesting. Part of his doctrine about 
criticism is plainly unsound. ‘‘ Dead donkeys,’’ he says, ‘‘ are 
far more amusing than living ones, and make much better texts 
for fierce critics.” If he had said that the critics who fiercely 

lous, he would be right. But he is 
not himself on such points. It is when he pulls Mr. Brander 
Matthews about, and shows off the cut of his garments, or when 
he notes down the ‘‘ squeal” of Miss Marie Bashkirtseff, that our 
attention is aroused. In treating of these Mr. Birrell is like 
some very sensitive instrument that records exactly impressions 
too feeble and fleeting to be appreciated by most of us. (Charles 
Scribner’s Soms, $1.00.) 


LETTERS TO MARCO, by. George D. Leslie, R.A., 
were ego written, it seems, for the private entertainment 
of the author’s intimate friend, H. Stacy Marks, R.A., who also 
suggested the publication of them. Those who ‘love nature 
for its own sake, untrammelled by the prepossessions that not 
unfrequently ey love among the votaries of science 
or sport,” are sure to delight in this sunshiny little volume, with 
its wealth of crisp observation on plants, flowers, birds, insects, 
and even rats and mice. Nothing escapes the watchful eye of 
this artist lover of the woodland. He notes that bullfinches 
evince a decided preference for people with dark eyes; the black- 
bird annoys him with its aggressive manners, and “ were it not 
for his handsome —— and something Shakespeare said of his 
orange, tawny bill, I should positively hate him.” He likes to 
think that the swans, also the doves, exchange kisses when they 
cross bills, and grows almost ill-humored when he hears that Mr. 
Bartlett, superintendent of the ‘* Zoo,’’ regards such an opinion 
as ** but a sentimental way of looking at it.” The book is freely 
illustrated with what Mr. Leslie modestly terms “‘ corrected re- 
productions of pen-and-ink scribbles,” which, however, we would 
not have otherwise. Mr. Marks has contributed a quaint and 
appropriate book-plate design for the author. (Macmillan & Co., 
$1.50.) 


A PROTEGEE OF JACK HAMLIN’S, and Other Stories, 
by Bret Harte, will revive the reader’s interest in some well-re- 

















(Designed by George R, Halm.) 


in the somewhat unusual réle (for that worthy) of toa 
wronged maiden. Yuba Bill, of nasal drawl and laconic y 
reappears in several instances and is thrice welcome. two 








EX-LIBRIS. 


REMOVING, CLEANING, AND REPAIRING. 


I HAVE seen book-plates that give the impression that 
had bay removed with PA chisel mee hatchet, Some ene 
proper thing to sponge well with water, an 
when they think it has been soaked enough, peel it off with a 
knife, paper opener, or pick it off with their fingers. This certain- 
ly is an admirable if you ly desire to spoil both 
plate and book. use cold water to remove a book-plate, 
and the same rule applies to anything else of paper that it is de- 
sired to remove, be it ,» gummed, or glued. Use HOT 
WATER, and the hotter it is the better and more quickly the 
job is done. If you insist on taking a book-plate from the inside 
cover of a book, throw cover, letting it rest on another 
book the same thickness as book you are removing the plate 
from, and if the cover springs a little, keep it flat by using some 
weight ; then take a piece 
of thick blotti 
somewhat larger t the 
plate, soak the blotting- 
paper in boiling hot water ; 
cover the plate with it care- 
fully; then take a large 
piece of paper, place this 
over the blotting-paper, 
rubbing your h over a 
few times ; let it stand a few 
minutes, after which re- 
move paper and blotter, 
then lift up very carefully 
one of the corners with a 
table or paper-knife, and 
ye will be surprised to see 


it t 


ow easily it peels off with- 
out a particle of injury to 
the book-plate. - 





ally one meets with a plate 
that objects somewhat to 
its removal. To cure its oF Dy. 
stubbornness: effectually, Yiamhe Kouse Wrz 
t the operation, after : 

which take a sponge, damp, 

and squeeze it dry; carefully wash over the inside book-cover, 
and then you will not only have a perfect book-plate. but, most 
important of all, your book will be left without any injury. 

If you have a considerable number of plates to remove, you may 
employ the same process, except that the blotting-paper should 
be smoothed over with a hot flat-iron. Care, however, must be 
taken not to scorch the inside cover. Remove the book-plate in- 
stantly. Occasionally we meet with splendid examples of plates 
that are in books of no account. Insuch cases remove the covers 
and throw them into a dish of hot water ; the plates will float off. 

The cleaning of book-plates, when you know how to do it, is 
very simple. Collectors want their plates in good condition, and 
there is no excuse for having them dirty, foxed, or stained when 
the remedy is so easy. I advise the placing of such plates 
in a dish—a flat agate-ware pan is best—and pouring over them 
boiling hot water, so that they are well covered. Let them stand 
until the water cools ; this will wash and remove any papers that 
adhere to the backs. Take out one at a time, placing it flat on 
the palm of the left hand, and remove any stickiness that yet ad- 
heres with the fingers of your right hand, or vice versa, if you are 
left-handed ; and as you do each plate put it into another dish 
containing hot water. This operation will effectually clean many 
specimens, Take them out and spread them on paper to dry ; 
before quite dry, place them between blotting-paper. Let them 
stand so for a few minutes, then put them between other blotting- 

» with a weight on top. Large, heavy volumes will answer 

Cai for pressing if you have nocopying press ; if you have one, 

place them between paper and boards, and press. Let them re- 

—_ so overnight ; take them out, and place them in your col- 
ion. 

After the first hot-water bath there may be some badly stained 
— that show no improvement ; place such in a cold-water 

th, and pour a little Javal water into it—say a wineglassful 
to a quart of water. Let them remain so for an hour or two; 
if any are quite clean, remove them and put them in cold water ; 
should the others show no im ement, add a little more Javal 
water, and so continue until all are clean. Rinse the plates well 
in cold water several times, to remove the effects of the Javal 
water ; spread them out to dry and press. By following these 
directions you will notice that the hot-water bath.freshens up old 
book-plates wonderfully, and that the use of Javal water removes 
colored stains, ink, and foxed marks. In the use of Javal water 
care must be taken not to bleach an old plate too much, and 
thereby give ita modern appearance. Should you by any mis- 
chance make the too white, it can easily be retoned by 
simply standing it for a few minutes in a weak tea, coffee, or to- 
bacco bath 


to’be had of all and very cheap. By keeping it well 
corked it willremain good. A quart will last a long while. 

In the repairing of book-plates you must have patience, and to 
do it well experience is wanted, and plenty, too. A simple tear 
can be mended with on ee a hole in the plate or a corner 

y with a piece of —— pasted over 
the corner and then trimmed off even with the plate ; a hole, by 
. Al repair specimens with paper as- 
it is possible to get. Old pieces of paper 
by purchasing from old book stores some 
odd volumes. By this means, you can always match 
you haveto repair. A damaged plate had better 

1m or mucilage ; always 

ives of neater work. 
'o novices I suggest that the first essays in removing, clean- 
eepalsiog: De weetees some valueless, soiled, and 
When you have rimented suffi- 
ciently in this way, proceed to restore your lates, 
; “A HENRY BLACKWELL. 


There is —— better than Javal water for cleaning ; it is 
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BOOK-PLATES IDENTIFIED, 


NUMBERS |, 4, and 5 of the book-plates sent 
us last month for identification have been recognized 
by Mr. Henry Ernest Woods (chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Heraldry, of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society) as follows : 

No. 1 is the book-plate of Sir Matthew White Rid- 
ley, second Baronet, of Heaton, County Northumber- 
land, England; born 1745, died 1813; he married 
Sarah, daughter and sole heir of Benjamin Colborne, 
Esq., of Bath, County Somerset. 

Arms: Ridley quartering White, with Colborne on 
an escutcheon of pretence. 

No. 4 is the book-plate of some members of the Eng- 
lish family of Bingley. 

Arms and Crest : Bingley, of County Flint and Mid- 
dlesex. (Granted 160s.) 

No. 5 is the book-plate of George Tomlinson, Bishop 
of Gibraltar, 1843. 

Arms: The See of Gibraltar impaling Tomlinson ; 
surmounted by a Bishop's mitre. 





NEW PLATES RECEIVED. 


WE ‘acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
the following book-plates, several of which we shall 
take pleasure in reproducing in The Art Amateur : 

Charles Dexter Allen, Hartford, Conn. 

Frank House Baer. 

William Elliot Baillie, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Henry Blackwell. (Sears, eng.) 

Helen Elvira Brainerd, Columbia College Library, 
two plates. (French, eng.) 

William Ashmead Courtenay, Newry, S. C. 

George Washington Cram, Norwalk, Conn. (Halm.) 

H. E. Deats, Flemington, N. J. 

Edwin Davis French. (French, eng.) 

Cora Artemisia Leggett. (French, eng.) 

Charles J. Oval, Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. Berkeley Score, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S. 

Henry Alfred Todd, Columbia College. 

Alfred Trumble. (Designed and etched by Joseph 
Lauber.) 

Chauncey Laurence Williams. (Designed by Halm.) 





FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


THE space at our command for the publica- 
tion of book-plates for identification is necessarily lim- 
ited, and we must therefore repeat that we can publish 
such only for annual subscribers to the magazine. 





COLONIAL BOOK-PLATES. 


BENJAMIN GREENE, of Massachusetts, dated 
(757; engraved by Nathaniel Hurd ; armorial. 


ROBERT BOLLINGS, of Virginia, born 1730, 
died 1775. Style, Chippendale. The supporters on 
both sides are allegorical figures. It was the custom of 
Southern families in the early part of the last century 
to send their sons to college in England, and nearly all 
Southern book-plates at that time were engraved in 
England, as this plate undoubtedly was. 


GENERAL JOSEPH BLOOMFIELD, of New 
Jersey. Engraved by Joseph Trenchard ; date of plate 
about 1785; style Chippendale. General Bloomfield 
was a soldier in the Revolution, Attorney-General of 
New York, Brigadier-General in the War of 1812. 


OF 
COLONIAL 
EX-LIBRIS. 


JONATHAN JACKSON, statesman, born in Bos- 
ton 1743, died there in 1810. Graduated from Har- 
vard in 1761, he was a man of eminence, and filled many 
Offices of trust with integrity. This plate was engraved 
by Nathaniel Hurd, and is a good example of the rib- 
bon and wreath (or festoon), spade shield armorial 
that came in about 1770, and reached its height 1780-go’ 


EDWARD DUNCAN INGRAHAM, lawyer, born 
in Philadelphia 1793, died there 1854. A man of note 
and an author of some importance. Though a modern 
plate, it is a good example of the Chippendale style that 
came in after 1750. 


J. G. DYCKMAN, of New York. Early part 
of this century ; the initials are written ; armorial plate : 
spade shield and spray. 


WILLIAM HENRY CHILD. A _ handsome 
specimen of a spade shield in armorial style with initials 
thereon, tastefully decorated with sprays and chains. 
As a hint of what might be done in the making of a 
beautiful book-plate, there is much to commend in this 
chaste and simple example. 


JAMES LOGAN, statesman, born in Ireland 
1674; died near Germantown, Pa., 1751. He came to 
this country as the secretary of William Penn in 1699. 
A man of importance, he filled many offices. The style 
of the plate published in the March number of The Art 
Amateur is Chippendale, and the date is probably 1740- 
45; about this time the Chippendale style became the 
fashion. At his death, James Logan bequeathed his 
library of over 2000 volumes to the city of Philadel- 
phia, where it is now kept separate, and known as the 
Loganian Library. 


THE last century book-plate of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, illustrated in the January number of 
The Ex-Libris Journal, shows a young woman seated 
beneath the ‘‘ Shechinah,”’ with three nude children 
ranged about her. In her right hand she holds out a 
book, and from her mouth issues a scroll bearing in 
Hebrew (?) the legend ‘Let there be light.”” The 
Hebrew is rather shaky. The final letter of the verb 
should be a “* yod,’’ not a “‘ resh,” and the transposition 
of the words is contrary to the original text. Latin 
and Greek inscriptions are also introduced, and, alto- 
gether, the plate is a curiosity of pedantry. 


NEW YORK DESIGNERS. 


THE ingenious book-plate of Mr. Louis 
Windmiiller, New York, which we give this month, was 
designed and drawn by Mrs. G. Hurlbut, of 71 West 
Ninetieth Street. This clever young artist, who, we be- 
lieve, is the first of her sex fn the United States to at- 
tempt this class of work, has also made a plate for the 
Reform Club library, and the vignettes on the certi- 
ficates of stock of the Hide and Leather Bank. She is 
a pupil of Julien, Gervex, and Los Rios, of Paris, and 
has painted, among many successful portraits, those of 
the wife of General Postley, Carl Schurz, Everett P. 
Wheeler, and E. Ellery Anderson. Some of her etch- 
ings were exhibited at the Union League Club, in 1888. 

Mr. George R. Halm, 140 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
was one of the first American designers to make a spe- 
cialty of book-plates, and his work continues to be much 
in demand. e was formerly with Tiffany & Co. 

Mr. Edwin D. French is doing some beautiful copper- 
plate work, the designing being principally in the Ger- 
man style. Next month we shall give some examples 
of his genre. 
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Information ts wanted concerning the ownership of the book-plates given at the bottom of this page. 


tification of specimens in their collections will  poagg consider themselves at liberty to use our columns for that purpose. 






to the owners in as good condition as they reach us. 





Correspondents will please refer to them by the numbers attached to them. Subscribers desiring the iden- 
Great care will be taken of plates entrusted to us for reproduction, and they will be returned 
By thus presenting fac-similes, we are confident that identification of unknown ex-libris will be much easier than by mere descriptions of the plates. 
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urpen 
taking up the sky first, For the tone of een ee. 
manent blue, white, light cadmium, madder lake, and a ivory 
black. Paint the clouds a warm soft gray, a little 
color than shown in the lithograph, aaa i 
yellow ochre, a little vermilion, cobalt, and ivory black. 
colors will also serve for painting the distant strip of blue-gray 
water. For the bit of shore seen in the distance use 
blue, white, yellow ochre, madder lake, and a very ivory 
black. These colors may be used for the distant greenish gray 
trees. The large trees in the middle distance bordering the fence 
are much stronger in color, and may be painted with antwerp 
blue, white, cadmium, madder lake, raw umber and lamp-black. 
Add a little burnt sienna in the richer shadows. Paint the tree 
trunks with bone brown, white, yellow ochre, burnt sienna, and 
ivory black. Add cobalt and madder lake in the cooler gray 
lights and omit burnt sienna. These colors will also serve for 
painting the fence and the little shed to the right. Paint the 
sheep with raw umber, white, yellow ochre, a little light red and 
a very little ivory black, with the addition of cobalt in the half 
tints. Be careful not to make the shadows too brown here, and 
use small, flat-pointed sable brushes for drawing the legs and 
heads. The saat greens are the most brilliant in the 
picture, and the grass is painted with antwerp blue, white, cadmi- 
um, raw umber, vermilion, lamp-black. In the shadows burnt 
sienna and madder lake are used, while vermilion is omitted. 
The yellow wild flowers are painted with cadmium, white, yellow 
ochre, raw umber. Add ivory black and light red in the shadows. 
For the rather pinkish-yellow tone of the path use yellow ochre, 
light red, white, raw umber, and ivory black, ing a little 
madder lake and cobalt in the shadow. Use small sable brushes 
also in finishing the stems of the wild tlowers and indicating the 
finer grasses, 

WaTER-Co.ors : A paper of rather rough texture will be most 
effective in copying this study, and the generaleffect throughout 
is kept broad and simple with flat washes and transparent colors. 

A careful drawing in outline is made with a finely pointed pen- 
cil, indicating the horizon line, path, fence, and correct position 
and proportions of the trees, house, and sheep. 

This done, the general tone of the blue sky is washed in, leav- 
ing out a space of the correct size and shape for the clouds ; for 
these the white paper will form the lights, after receiving a very 
thin wash of yeilow ochre to give it atone. The colors for the 
blue sky are cobalt, yellow ochre, rose madder, and lamp-black. 
The clouds are shaded with lamp-black, yellow ochre, anda little 
vermilion, It might be more effective to give a little stronger 
shading to some of the clouds than is shown in the li i 
This is done by running a wash of lamp-black, light red, yellow 
ochre, and cobalt along the lower edges, softening the tone gen- 
tly into the lights ; the cloud at the right side of the canvas will 
be especially effective if thus treated. The same colors used 
for the sky will serve for washing in the strip of distant water, 
while the line of distant shore may be lightly run in with a fine 
brush, using cobalt, yg and light red for re The 
green trees in the middle distance may be washed over broadly 
at first in masses of light and shade, and the details work- 
ed out later with smaller brushes, The same treatment will 
apply to the painting of the grass in the foreground, though 
the greens here are warmer in color and the details more dis- 
tinctly seen and more strongly defined. For these greens, the 
colors needed are prussian blue and cadmium, vermilion, raw 
umber and lamp-black ; light red and rose madder will replace 
vermilion in the richer and cooler greens respectively. The tree 
trunks are painted with sepia, cobalt, yellow ochre, and rose mad- 
der, and the same colors are used for the fence and house. 

For the road a light wash of yellow ochre, sepia, light red, and 
cobalt is used, and touches of lamp-black and rose are add- 
edin parts. The foreground greens are thestrongest in color, and 
should be washed in boldly, putting the details in later, when the 
local tone is well established, the colors used being antwerp blue, 
cadmium, vermilion, lamp-black and sepia ; rose-madder is sub- 
stituted for vermilion in painting the seeds and blossoms, and 
yellow ochre is run into the loca! tone where the yellow blossoms 
predominate. The sheep may be painted with a wash of yellow 
ochre, sepia, cobalt, and light red, to which is added lamp-black 
and rose madder in the cooler shadows. 

Draw in the smaller details with a fine-pointed brush in finish- 
ing. Keep the lights sharp and distinct and the shadows flat and 
transparent throughout. 





“LA FRANCE ROSES,” 


IN O1L.—Select a good quality of canvas, mounted on 
a stretcher frame of the same size as the study. Draw the out- 
lines either with a hard pencil or with a stick of finely pointed 
charcoal (that should be nearly dusted off after it isdrawn). Or 
draw with red chalk; or better still, make the outlines of the 
roses with rose madder thinned with oil, and the outlines of the 
leaves with raw sienna. The paint for this purpose should be 
used thin and you should not leave much of it upon the canvas 
in lumps or thick streaks, because if they are allowed to pon Le 
they will show unpleasantly through the after painting. It wou 
be if possible not to leave any of the paint to dry, but to 


paint the study all at once. 
masses have been definitely 


When the places of the  vanareg 1 
marked off, begin with a large bristle brush to paint the back- 


ground, 
In the model, which is a reproduction of a water-color paint- 
ing, the background is brownish and greenish gray. In oil 
it might be made a little er than the model, and so 
an added richness of effect. The colors used are vandyck 
, chrome ae, eer Gowen Ont Se With the same 
colors, more white and some ye © ote een on 
roses rest it merge into back- 
line at Fagg ae ton 


y 
















important outlines tly but with fect accu’ u it, using 
a hard lead-pencil, untae whole eaeerd over w i dear water. 
When the paper is not too wet, but just damp, put in the shadows 
in the roses, baving the high lights upon their petals white or 
faintly tinted with pink, The colors necessary for the roses are 
madder mod in places with blue or sepia or green, or 
intensified with yellow ochre or burnt sienna. Cadmium is need- 
ed for one yellow shadow in the bud. 

Paint the lighter tints on the roses first, then the stronger or 
darker ; but do not try at the tints too often and too tim- 
idly ; they look better if put on strongly and boldly at first. Only 
experience can counsel you as to how wet or how dry the paper 
must be after one tint is laid before another is placed over it or 
by it ; but if a mistake is made it can be washed nearly out with 
a wet sponge. 

For the green leaves use the greens, Dag vandyck brown, or 
burnt umber, chrome yellow, or light cadmium, and blue. The 
background of browns, sepia or other browns, green, and blue. 
A dry cloth is useful to arrest or soften the edges of the tints or 
lighten them where they are still wet, but a decided edge is not 
objectionable if the touch is in the right place and of the right 
shape. 

After the roses are painted, go over the lighter leaves with the 
light green tint necessary ; then wash in the lighter tints of the 
background, covering with the brown or greenish wash those 
places where the leaves are to be a darker color than the back- 
ground, but leaving -a space for the spots of light and for the 
leaves that are lighter than the background. 

Paint also the foreground and the shadows of the roses. Next 
paint the yellow green of the leaves; then the darker portions, 
after the darker portion of the background is completed ; and 
last the brown accents on the leaves, the sharp shadows, and the 
red thorns. Patty THUM. 


i 





“LA FRANCE ROSES” FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


BEFORE beginning to paint these roses put the pic- 
ture in front of you, at a little distance away, and study it. You 
will observe that the high lights are all slightly tinged with pink, 
and that there are no harsh edges; broad lights soften into the 
stronger color, and often with the least touch of gray. Note the 
delicate grays on the rolled-over petals on the shadow side. The 

ys must be there, and they must be sept delicate. See how 
anna is the treatment of the green leaves, and how the tone of 
both leaf and flower is carried into the background ! 

For the roses use rose pompadour very delicately ; strengthen 
it with the same and carmine Z in the deepest tones. For the 
gray tones, use carmine A and apple green, which must not be 
worked into the pink, but over it. Use in places a wash of silver 
yellow, also over the color. 

Moss green J and pearl gray are the colors necessary for the 
warm leaves; moss V and sky blue for the cooler ones. Shae 
with moss greens, brown green, anda little green 7. 

Sky blue and brown 17 or brown 108 are for the background, 
with brown green and carmine to tone down, as may be necessary. 

Lay in the whole picture with the first washes. Use large flat 
brushes and plenty of color, with balsam and lavender to float and 
keep it open. Put in the half tones over the whole—use no bal- 
sam—and lastly finish. In this way it will be easy to keep every- 
thing in harmony. The roses should be painted on a plaque or 
large panel to hang as a picture. 





GAME PLATES (PHEASANTS). 


For the sky, use light sky blue and a touch of bronze 
green ; work into the sky blue a warm gray and blend the twocol- 
ors together to make a neutraltint, warm at thehorizon. For the 
ferns use moss green J and mixing yellow, with brown green in 
the shadows. Work a little yellow brown into the foreground. 
The head and neck of the birds shade froma steel blue into a 
deep rich purple, with reflections of brown and green. For the 
steel blue, use light sky blue, bronze green, and black; and for 
the reflections, brown 108 and moss green V. There is a bright 
red spot under theeyes. The breast is ivory yellow shading to 
ss with mar of black and slight touches of purple. 
The bill and legs are yellowish gray.” 
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| THE GOLD FISH FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


For the in ral colors the gold fish by Mr. 
Seca gre hb 


yellow, deep red peer 8 pane brown, violet-of-iron, 

M, green no. 7. Neutral gray 
To paint the fish accurately, the 
afew ina little glass globe, and 
difficult thin; do, as they Goan biome Noth : 

to as are not ve orrare. Notice 
srell the sem-transparency of ypc the geen og 
the gills, mouth, eyes, and tails. ade the ye 
ory Se green no, 7 very thinly. 





DESSERT PLATES (BEECH NUTS). 


As this is one of a . it is desirable that the’ 
should be tin to correspond with the rest of 

the set, or each should be treated in some style to harmonize with 
each other, We would suggest, as the fruit is essentially that of 
the autumn, that , delicate, spring-like tints should not be used. 
Some heavy, dark, rich color, that at once suggests an appropriate 
harmony, should be selected. The browns and greens necessary 
for the painting of the design must be more or less modified to 
suit whatever color is chosen ; for instance, blue and yellow will 
take quite yellow greens and browns, Beech nuts are of a rather 
light shade of brown, the burs are greenish brown when faded, 
and of a most delicate cream, with a faint tinge of green inside 
the bur. The colors necessary will be olive green, brown green 
no, 6, apple green, yellow-for-mixing, brown 3, brown 4, yellow 
brown or chestnut brown, and the deepest accents of brown are 
put in with black brown, If a background is used, clean out 
wherever it encroaches on the design. 

The plate should have two firings. Put gold on the edges for 
the first firing. 





COLOR SCHEMES OF SOME OF THE WORLD'S 
FAIR PAINTINGS. 


IN response to many uests for color schemes, in 
detail, of famous pictures at World's Fair, of which we 
have published full-page illustrations, we would say that, while 
we cannot find space to give them in all the cases asked, we have 
concluded tg give the following : Lucas’ ‘The Thread of the 
Virgin” (published July, 1893) ; Bonnat’s ‘ Portrait of Car- 
dinal Lavigerie’’ (published August, 1893) ; Roll’s ‘‘ The Trot” 
arr August, 1893) ;- Bouguereau’s ‘‘ Holy Women at the 

‘omb”’ (published July, 1893) ; Ridgway Knight's ‘‘ Hailing the 
Ferryman” (published July, 1893); McEwen’s ‘‘ The Ghost 
Story” and “ Van Uhde’s ‘‘ Sewing Bee” (published July, 1893). 


“THE THREAD OF THE VIRGIN,” by Lucas, which 
was shown in the French section, may be generally described as 
a violet-colored dream. The landscape is that of the end of an 
early autumn day, misty and gray, with an all-pervading tinge 
of purple. The sky is all gray—warm, pinkish gray in the light- 
est places, blue gray at the left, fading into green gray in the 
centre, and warm purplish gray at the right, with haze every- 
where. The distant hills are bluish purple, dark, and their out- 
line here and there broken by the mist. The shrubbery beyond 
the city is white, but en with gray and cool bluish purples, 
the lights being yellowish, 

Enclosing the large arch, brownish yellow above is blend- 
ed with pinkish purple below, while above this masonry and 
under the trees a few dull brick-colored roofs appear. The shad- 
ow in the large arched doorway is bluish purple and the street 
is suggested with this color and pinkish gray. A single light is 
seen down the street. 

The wall near by, at the right, is yellow and pink with faint 
bluish markings. 

The top of the rectangular building at the left has a greenish 
gray roof, The face of this building is blue in the shadow at 
the upper left and yellowish gray in the light at the right, while 
the small arched doorway is gray blue. 

The light on the stone floor is a play of faint nile green, dull pink, 
and delicate lilac, with dull purple markings, while the shadow 
side of the wall differs only in being more bluish and a little 
darker, running down into dull green. The high light on the 
wall is the light of the moon, and the shadows cast upon the stone 
floor are blue purple. The extreme right is misty and suggestive 
rather than definite. The white lily grows in a pot, the upper 
part of which is dark blue and the lower terra cotta fading into 
the indistinct gray surroundings. The threads which the birds 
are carrying away are white tempered with the light of the moon. 
The bands which hold the flax in place are dark blue and mys- 
teriously soft. 

The wheel is in varying shades of brown, with yellow lights; 
yet all the shadows are sey mgr with purple and all the lights 
are more or less pronouncedly pinkish yellow. 

The moon and the halo are both painted brokenly with touches 
of pink and touches of yellow ; not blended, but applied with a 
strong crisp touch. This light, slightly modified, is on the fore- 
head and is still more modi on the nose, cheek, eyelids, chin, 
neck, and wrist, The flesh shadows are purple gray and green 
gray, the greenest tones ——t on the neck. The hair is dark, 
the half tones purple, and the high lights are the same as the halo 
about her head. 

The robe begins at the neck faintly in pink. The high light 
everywhere is the light of the halo slightly modified. The first 
faint shadows of the drapery are pale blue changing into purple 
blue, and finally in the darkestshadows transparent reddish pur- 
ple. The reflected light is a dull yellowish pink, much darker 
than the true light, and a little more of an ochre color, toned with 
light red, which, as compared to the general shadow, is lumi- 
nous. The lights in the dress, termed ‘‘ reflected,” are those 
similar in tion and tone to the triangular half light just be- 
low the fold that crosses from knee to knee ; again between the 


seen principal , the shoulders, bust, 
= — ag eats = — fewy 3 to the high light. The 
rapery isa ving all the ton 
Bagh user vy pnegcon oa . OR 
chair isa warm re 3 the drapery hanging over it 
and down to the right Papigaid-n§ black, the ghtings ing of 
the same colors as the dress, but many shades darker, the hig 
é ink, and the darkest 
The reflected lights are very dull and a 
than the same light in the dress. 
the under side of the wrist and hand 
the wheel is almost the same as the reflected light 
clearer and a little yellower being the only 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 
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“ORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PAINTING OF FIRE AND SMOKE. 


H. A. F. asks: “ What colors should be used to pro- 
duce the color of the fire and the reflection on the men’s faces in 


of Foundry’ F Our 
Menzel's remarkable 








fect of the flame should first ully studied from nature, as 
the color will depend greatly upon and what is 
placed behind it. Ina large wood fire burning in an fire- 


very often be blackened by the flame, and the relation here should 
also be closely observed. The colors used in painting fire will 
be as follows: for the actual flame, cadmium, light and dark ;. 
white, raw umber, anda little ivory black. Perma- 
it blue or cobalt is added in the blue half tints, and is used 
with the other colors at the tips of the flame. For the smoke, 
use ivory black, white, yellow ochre, madder lake, and cobalt. 
Make this transparent by indicating in parts the colors of the ob- 
j or background, 
If the latter should be forest trees or grass seen in the open air, 
mix a little of the green with the local tone of the smoke at the 
and where it blows ¢#zn/y over the landscape. If, however, 
the smoke is heavy and thick and ascends in a cloud to the sky, it 
should be painted as it will appear according to the effect of sun- 
ht. If the skyis gray and cloudy, the smoke may appear 
white and fleecy against it ; but if the sky is clear and blue, the 
smoke will often have a distinctly darker value. If the volume 
of smoke is heavy and comes in ‘‘ puffs,” this will be partly in 
shadow, appearing almost like a cloud or a series of small thick 
clouds. In this case there will be a distinct series of high lights 
and corresponding shadows in the smoke, depending, a course, 
upon the quality and color of the material used in making the 
fire ; the smoke from coal and wood being entirely different at 
times in color and texture. The smoke from some factories will 
look like an inky cloud, while close beside it, that from a pile of 
wood may be pale, transparent blue, like a sapphire; and some 
passing steamboat on the river perhaps projects a soft cottony 
mass with pearly lights and no shadows into the sky. For this 
white smoke use white, yellow ochre, cobalt, madder lake, and a 
little ivory black. In the heavy black column from the chim- 
neys use black, white, burnt sienna, permanent blue, and yellow 
ochre, and where it ~ agua gray and brown in parts add raw 
umber and madder lake. 





OTHER OIL PAINTING QUERIES. 


J. DE F.—The colors used in painting “a cake of 
dark honey” would be as follows: For the brownish local tone, 
yellow ochre, raw umber, burnt sienna, and permanent blue, 
with a little ivory black. Do not use any brown paint here, as 
that will givea heavy color, Remember that the honey is natu- 
rally semi-transparent, and indicate this fact in some parts where 
the light strikes through the syrup. The wax will be light 
brownish yellow in the local tone, with high lights of yellow 
white defining the form of thecomb; and shadows occur beneath 
these. Study this effect from nature; the colors for the wax 
will be white, yellow ochre, a little madder lake, cobalt, and 
ivory black; add raw umber and light red in the shadows. 
There will be blue-gray half tints where the wax is thin, merging 
into a browner tone, suggesting the depth of honey beneath. 


J. DE F. asks: “ After the ground color of a canvas 
has become dry, would putting a coat of varnish over it prevent 
the local colors from sinking in ?” A coat of Soehnée French re- 
touching varnish will bring out the colors if used instead of oil, 
and will keep them from sinking in while you are repainting. 
You must, however, beware of using this varnish too often while 
painting on the same canvas, for it may turn the colors dark or 
crack them. 


S. F. E.—(1) Permanent blue, cobalt, and Antwerp 
blue are trustworthy colors, With them alone you can, in com- 
bination with other colors, have every tint of blue in nature. 
Other permanent blues are French ultramarine and ultramarine 
ash. (2) There are some artists who prefer them, but the Win- 
sor & Newton colors are thoroughly trustworthy. 


S. F. E. asks: “If one has time te let the colors dry 
after each painting before taking the canvas up again, will they 
keep their brilliancy and tone better if used with oil, or if used 
only with turpentine ?” Colors should keep their brilliancy for 
any length of time. But it is necessary that they be used 
with care. Each painting should be dry before the next is ap- 
plied, and oil with a little siccatif is preferable to turpentine after 
the first painting. Some good painters use very little if any me- 
dium when the tube colors are fresh and soft. For ordinary 
painting a very little oil and siccatif is perhaps better. 





PASTEL PAINTING. 
M. B. H.—(1) Velvet paper is used in pastel painting 


for fine work. ts surface is soft and velvety, as the name indi- 
cates. It is good for small pictures. (2) Pastel canvas is some- 
thing prepared purposely for working in crayons; it is more ex- 
pensive than paper, but is preferred by some artists, 


C. S.—In order to paint successfully the “ Lilacs” 
iven last month, the student must have had some experience in 
ndling the colored crayons. The study is hardly suited to in- 
experienced workers, as there is so much careful drawing to be 
observed. If, however, the work is well done, the effect of color 
may be rendered very charming. The study may be carried out in 
the following manner; Procure a fine velvet paper well stretched, 
and transfer the drawing to this from one previously made on 
ordinary paper. In painting such small blossoms, one must be 
careful not to smear the crayon and blur the outlines ; hence it 
will be better to proceed as already suggested. Rub imthe general 
tones of the purple lilacs first, massing the blossoms as much as 
i engen Proceed todo the same with the white flowers, and rub 
n the warm gray shadows and cool half tints. Leave the high- 
~ est lights till the whole canvas is covered, but try to preserve a 
in broad effect while working. Select the crayons from 


your box that will match the colors in the study. The purple 
flowers should be treated in the same way, by rubbing in the 
tones crisply and without blending. Next put in the 


general 
color of the leaves, keeping always well within the outlines until 
the canvasis covered. The nd is now painted, and we 
then returnto the blossoms. With the finger and a small stump 
the crayon is gently rubbed till the tones are united. Crisp 
touches of h Tight and shadow are added last. The 
smaller are worked in hard-pointed crayons, which 
also give the stems and buds their finishing touches. The 
is rubbed in as ——— the colored plate, but 
carried pci ea Abeg t . which in 


may edge of the 
pastel should covered. tone is 
Seanitan Sok ante Sale bi, saben andigtihs ected ia cia. 


ly and blended with the 


. ‘The tone may be lighter at the 
edges, having a shadow behind the flowers. Use the 
large soft French crayons forthe background throughout. 





MORE ABOUT RIGHT-HANDED PLOUGHS. 


Sir: Referring to the statement of your correspondent 
that the mould-boards should nce se left hand, and 
that in a certain plough catalogue w! saw all of the ploughs 
but one were yet eye it may perhaps be of interest to 

in the Prairle States about nine tenths 
of the ploughs that are used are “‘ right-hand hs” —that is to 
say, a plough which has the mould-board on the right-hand side of 
the and throws the earth to theright. In the Eastern States 
I left-hand p) are more largely used. I remember see- 
ing a farmer convu' with ter on seeing a left-handed 
He thought that the manufacturers had made a blunder in 
making the plough. The mould-boards on the ploughs are of dif- 
ferent and sizes, according to the nature of the ground they 
are to work in. And an artist who would wish to reproduce a rural 
scene in which a plough was shown would have to be familiar with 
the kind of used in that particular locality, and the pur- 
pose for which it was used. 

I have noticed that frequently artists who have had their art 
education in Europe have introduced the E plough into 
their American scenes. Nothing could be more incongruous. 
The American plough isan article of grace and beauty, while the 
European plough is clumsy and heavy, and built upon an entirely 
different model. 

C. W. Dickinson, Norwegian Plough Co., Dubuque, Ia. 








Str: Your February number gives the views of a cor- 
mdent about ‘‘Some Mistakes of Illustrators.’’ In regard 

to it let me say, city-born and bred illustrators sometimes may, as 
he says, make themselves ridicilous by putting the milker on the 
wrong side of the cow ; but ploughs and cows are not governed by 
the same rigid rules. I think your correspondent needs a wider 
circle of observation. I am one country born and bred, having 
followed the plough, and have been used to see ploughs and 








DECORATION FOR GLASS PAINTING, 


BY ANNA SIEDENBURG, 


ploughing for twenty-five years. During the past two years I 
saw a plough with mould-board to the left for the first time, and 
that was near Chicago. W. E. L., Morrison, Ill. 





Sir: In regard to your correspondent’s criticisms of 
‘* Some Mistakes of Illustrators,’’ I would point out that he is 
right on the cow, but wrong on the plough, for the mould-board 
of a plough is always on the right, except in the case of hill-side 
ploughs, and then the mould-board is reversible. 
James Moopte, Eshcol Grove Farm. 





CHINA PAINTING. 


Sir: In the March number of The Art Amateur, 
E. B. B. asks why he had been told to fire the Wilke china kiln 
in the evening. Let me, speaking from actual experience, say that 
the advantage of firing at night is not only on account of one 
being able to see the glow, but that it lies in the fact that in many 
places the gas companies do not turn on full pressure until six 
P.M. After that time it takes hardly half the time that would 
be necessary at any other part of the day. 

ROLAND SELAW, Bethlehem, Pa. 


L. M. writes: (1) Kindly tell me what is meant by 
the zew Royal Worcester painting, or new styles in Worcester 
painting, or whatever it is. (2) How do you shade gold with col- 
or and color with gold? (3) Do you use fluxed or unfluxed gold 
over a vellum ground ? 

(1) The term ‘‘ Royal Worcester,” as understood by china 
painters in this country, is applied to a certain style of decoration 
first made popular by the Royal Worcester Pottery Works. The 
especial characteristic of it consists of the‘‘ matt” or unglazed 
finish of the background, which is generally a dull ivory or cream 
white, with the design painted in a rather flat way, and outlined 
with gold, which may or may not be raised. At the same works 
other styles of decoration equally beautiful are produced; but 
the one we have described is what is everywhere known in Amer- 
ica as ‘Royal Worcester painting,” and we know of no ‘‘ new 


- 


style’”’ associated with that name. (2) Gold can be 
shaded with after the gold has been fired and burnished, 
but color cannot be with If you desire to put 
gold eet gdb og by first having the color fired, 
then painting with gold that has been especially for 
working over color. (3) Use fluxed gold over a vellum ground. 





I. P. T.—* The deep blue seen on Dresden ware” can 
be approximated by ‘* Delft blue,” or “‘ old blue.’’ But there are 
several shades of blue used in Dresden decoration. It would be 
best for you to experiment by small tests, keeping a record of 
your proportions. Ask to see a sample plate of the various col- 
ors fired ; every dealer in artists’ materials keeps such a plate 
for inspection. 





ADVICE ABOUT INTERIOR DECORATION. 


AMATEUR.—In selecting the colors for the painting of 
any room there should be due consideration for the location of 
the room in reference to light. A delicate tan or buff, as you 
suggest, would probably be suitable in your case. A light gray or 
straw color for the side walls and a lighter shade of the same 
color selected for the ceiling would help to m a cheerful 
kitchen. We cannot advise you about “ graining in imitation of 
oak,’’ because we are opposed to all shams in decoratién. Much 
better would be to treat the wood-work with a shade of color two 
or three times darker than the color selected for the side walls, 
or, if a contrast is desired, to select a color that will go well 
with the side walls. 


“ A SUBSCRIBER” encloses a sketch of the ground plan 
of a two-story house in the country, and asks for suggestions for its 
decoration, which is to be inexpensive. In consideration of the 
northern exposure of the hall and the colors used in the adjoining 
rooms, we suggest a light brown as a basis for the color scheme. 
A very pleasing effect can be obtained by using cartridge paper 
with a design stencilled on it in a color slightly darker than the 
body or ground. The hall may havea frieze twenty inches deep, 
and the ceiling may be papered. The color scheme suggested 
‘would do very well with your shellaced whitewood. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


A. C. G.—There are several English books published 
by Cassell & Co., New York, upon “drawing in outline.” 
Which of these would be suitable depends somewhat upon the 
class of subjects you desire. It would be best to write to Cassell 
& Co. for description and prices of such books. 


W. G. C.—Among the series of paper-covered text- 
books published by Winsor & Newton, there is one upon “‘ glass 
painting’ which will give the information you desire about magic- 
lantern slides. Probably the only way to reproduce on the slides 
**the old masterpieces of Europe” would be to transfer to the 
glass, prints of such subjects as you desire, and then color them. 
A material called ‘‘ etchene,” sold by stationers, is said to be ex- 
cellent for transferring a print to another piece of paper, and it 
would probably be available for transferring to glass 


A. E. C.—See answer to “ Student ” in our March issue 
in regard to cleaning a plaster cast. If your cast has had oil on 
it, give it a thin coat of raw sienna oil color to suggest the tone 
of old ivory. This will conceal all ordinary stains. 


H. W.—(1) We can suggest no better way for you to 
get asituation in a lithographic establishment than to apply in 
person, taking with you specimens of your work. (2) The only 
way to care for your eyes is not to overtax them ; wear a shade 
at night and when working in strong sunlight, and never sit 
facing the light. 


S. G.—A series of practical illustrated articles on 
Illumination were published in The Art Amateur of June, July, 
August, and September, 1882. These may be had for $1.00. We 
have also published a page of illuminated capital letters in gold 
and colors ; this costs 25 cents. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE BosTON ART CLUB'S fiftieth exhibition will 
be held from April 6th until April 28th. Contributions will be 
received at the Club House, corner of Dartmouth and Newbury 


Streets, from March 21st until March 28th. Contributions from 
New York City will be collected, shipped, and returned, free of 
expense to the contributors, by the club agents, T. A. Wilmurt’s 


Sons, 54 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 





THIS is the fourth year of existence of The Grand 
Rapids Art Association, which began with eight members, and 
now has forty. There are meetings one evening each week for 
work from life, and twice a month illustrations are presented of 
some given subject. The Association holds a spring and an au- 
tumn exhibition. Classes have been organized lately for work- 
ing from the cast and still-life, and three or four days in the 
week, from life. It is hoped to develop the present organization 
into a school of design. 





MIss JEANIE L. BoyD, a pupil of Mr. Beckwith, an- 
nounces that she will take a class of not more than ten young 
ladies to Holland for June, July, and August, leaving New York 
about May 15th, returning in September, The terms for passage, 
board, instruction, and visits to the cities and galleries of Dor- 
drecht, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the Hague, and Scheveningen 
are put at $250, which seems very moderate indeed. Miss Boyd’s 
studio address is 939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





A SHORT sketch of Mr. Charles L. Tiffany and the 
well-known house which he founded is likely to be of interest to 
those who wish to know something of the history of industrial 
art enterprises in New York. The firm, originally known as 
Tiffany, Young & Ellis, began the manufacture of jewelry in 
1848, in which year the revolutionary movements in Europe, and 
the panic which they caused, gave them many opportunities to 
obtain valuable gems at low prices, diamonds especially having 
declined fifty per cent. The firm was the first in this country to 
establish the English standard in silver ware. The company 
now employs about five hundred men in this branch of art work. 
The firm name was changed to that of Tiffany & Co. in 1853. 
One of Mr. Tiffany’s most notable ventures was the buying of 
the several miles of the Atlantic cable that were left over, and 
cutting it up and mounting the pieces as paper weights, umbrella 
handles, and other things which served as souvenirs. The house 
at present manufactures sterling silver and plated ware on an 
extensive scale, leather work, clocks, watches, and other jewelry, 
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six exhibitors, and the . with lemons and-blossoms of natural size and green and gold 
and ninety-five. The World’s Fair has evidently spurred the border—all very in color. ; ; 
china painters on to better efforts, for the display was far ahead Mrs, Wagner the téte-a-téte set decorated with haw- 
of the last one. Many of the pieces shown were exhibited at was color, with a portrait thorn she exhibited at The World’s Fair; Mrs. Yean Crammer 
of a with violets and a tray with a wreath of roses; 
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Mrs. Andressen a jardiniére 
orchids and an Indian border in red 





merely mention, Miss Amy Le Prince ited in water-colors at- T. Reeves had, aps. | many charming things, a gon ge 

tractive catalogues of many of the exhibits) The members were Louis XIV. head, an orchid tray, a pitcher decorated with Mrs. Holcomb showed a lamp figures representing 

sup} to prepare their own individual catalogues, and most green and - He also showed studies. *“ Night” and ** Morning” on an agate background, with cupids 

of them did so, Miss M. S. Hood exhibited a punch-bowl, with grapesandleaves and on the bowl ; a bon-bon box with ‘* Love Asleep,”’ 
Mrs. S. S. Frackelton’s exhibit, we need hardly say, wasano- in tones of pale green, pink and gray; the leaves on the gold after Perrault, and some examples of raised paste. 

table one, It consisted of eighteen pieces, chief of which was a _ border were etched. Miss Emma Shields a lamp illustrating Tennyson’s 

baptismal font, in Byzantine style. Inside were lilies-of-the- Mrs. Colles ¥. Pond hada Louis XV. tea-set decorated with ‘Lady Clare; also some good raised paste and enamel work. 

valley surmounted by angels’ heads, on a gold background. On wers on a “ Royal Worcester” ground. Miss I. Willauershowed plates neatly painted with Swiss peasants 

the outside was a border taken from a fourteenth-century missal, Miss S. H. Clark showed a vase decorated with ‘* The Wasp's as a subject and with blue and gold borders. 

and below the border were ‘‘ Annunciation lilies.’’ Nest,” after ; and plates with the figures of Flora, Miss ja Caine sent a striking punch-bowl, the outside edge 

lions around the border, representing scenes from the life of the Lorelei, and Aurora. ~ of which was decorated with a pretty and original frieze of ballet- 

Saviour, were set with Wisconsin pearls. Mr.1.S. Lee’ s raised paste and jewel work was ; girls. She also had a ‘ Brownie”’ téte-A-téte set, and her cups and 
Mr. Frank Maene had plaques with figures of Aurora and among the best exam were a Chinese teacup and abouillon saucers, with cherubs’ heads, were among the best fired pieces in 


ples 
cup. This decorator has dropped all his natural flower work, 
and has conventional ornament entirely. 

Mrs. E. P. Wiches had, ai other things, a handsome, well- 
painted study of m iias for the decoration of a tray. 

Mrs. E. Launitz-Raymond showed twelve plates which were at 
The World’s Fair, a jardiniére, an afternoon tea-set, with a 
bordering of cupids’ heads, and a “‘ valentine” cup and saucer. 

Mrs. W. E. Burlock's examples of raised paste, enamels, and 
metal work were among the best. This lady was the only mem- 
ber who showed any glass painting, and it also was very 


Mrs. Monachesi had a very pretty plate decorated with raised 


the exhibition. 

Miss Wilson had a tray with Easter lilies and a bonbonniére. 
Among the other exhibitors were Mrs. NV. £. Sprague, Mrs. El- 
dred, Miss Susie Whitmore, Mrs. E. B. Pond, Miss I, Smith, 
and Miss Mary Walker. 


Psyche, a portrait of the Princesse de Lamballe, and two Louis 
XV. vases. His work is French in style and very dainty. ~ 

Mme. Le Prince showed two jars admirably decorated with 
figures after Prud’hon. She had also a charming landscape in 
blue monochrome, enhanced by touches of white enamel and gold. 

Miss Marie Le Prince’ s tile with a waterfall, ‘‘On the Bronx,” 
received the prize as the best piece of original work contributed 
toward the fund for the establishment of a studio where experi- 
ments can be made by members of the society. The landscape 
was broadly painted, in brown monochrome. 

Miss Garbarino showed the exquisite fish service which won 
her a medal at The Worid’s Fair. 


CHINA painters will be interested to know that that 
admirable artist, Mrs. Anna Leonard, formerly of the Rookwood 
Pottery, has opened a studio on Twenty-third Street, New York, 
where she will give lessons. 
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PALETTES FOR PAINTING IN OIL, WATER-COLORS, PASTELS AND MINERAL COLORS. 























































































































































































































z MINERAL COLORS. MINERAL COLORS. 
orl. WATER COLORS, PASTELS. OIL. WATER COLORS. | -————— = Ce ee ee PASTELS, 
Dresden. La Croix. ” Dresden La Croix 
White. Chinese white. | Pom; red.|Carnation No. 1.| White(warm and coo!) : White. : Sky blue. 
N pes yellow. u ndian yeies. Flesh reds (Carnation No.2. jo maaenee (6 shades). > Gone. Cobalt blue. pie blue. ny blue os ll 
% Vv ochre. etian . |Ivory vellow. yellow. me venew 4 |Naples . (Cadmium lue, green, % i ray. 
& Light red. Hf Indian red. Albert yellow. |Yellow for (7 shades). x |Emerald yellow. gray for Gray. Light ak (some- 
3 Venetian red. |Vermilion. ;Chestnut brown| mixi ellow ochre s Light red. Verte wers. . times). 
2 {indian red Pink madder. ;Chocolate Brown No. 108. rye S Rose madder. 
8 Raw umber Brown madder.|__ brown. Brown bitume. | Flesh tint (10 shades). 
. lg 5, aa Yellow bro M low ochre. Semone is te 
| i i e 5 jue ‘ ‘ 
a \Woriice Vandyck brown oregg yellow Iron violet. (8'shades). R416 yellow. wn oe * mggapgt peory low. *owgmpammcatang cool) 
: |Rose madder. [Yellow ochre, [Finishing Gray No. 1. Carmine (7 shades). ‘S} . yenow. ° Sky . P ys. 
& | Vandyck brown|Lake, brown. Warm : lake 3 ‘3 Tight red. Cobalt bine. ar gray for j|Ivory black. ale pink. 
$ =| Lvory black. Gray for Sowers|Greenish | blue. (10 shades) cobalt. O| White, Rose maader. ratieicnace 
S |Cobalt. Gray for flesh, |Black, Peres raw umber. |}- Si 
3 7. = lak black ead eee ) me ameen Pr, Grays(warm and cool) 
RY oe : proce mo ray . | > |Brown madder.|Rose madder. [Gray for flowers Sky : Warm white. 
8 green. = 4 : New blue. Brunswick Ivory black. Pink (shade of light 
“ (7'shades) purple. S| > [Naples yellow. |Cadmium black. red). 
(6 shades) gvass, cool 3] RS White. yellow. Sky blue. 
and warm. H ne 
ee: ea: Cc. . . N 7 ? : 
M oe a Pink on Pied red. acs eines Cee ction “the 8 putiae Indigo. Sepia. _ ia. Grays (many shades). 
. s vory black. Brunswick Ivory black. W hite( warm and cool) 
Lips. |Madder lake. Gray for flesh. Grays. : tint. 3 lUebers, wae black. Blue (mediur shade). 
Light red. oe ron violet. © |Light rea. Rose madder. Yellow (a little). 
. & |Yellow ochre . Red (a little). 
Strong \Madder lake. |Indianred. | Finishing Iron violet. {Crimson lake. browns, irr: 
Touches \Burnt sienna. |Cobalt. brown. Brown, burnt sienna, dark 
slow Vandyck brown| Indian yellow, |Dark — Blue. gray, hard is 
mele pack biee. 3 |Lemon yellow. Ivory yellow. [Ivory yellow. ellow. 
— ® .\Siennas. Siennas. Pompadour Carnation No.1, Cadenians (all shades) 
Eyes. 33 Rose madder. |Rose madder, |Flesh red Carnation No.2, |Shade of lake. 
sith by 3 ———. : Yellow for Shade a matter. 
White. Indian yellow. |Iv ellow. {Iv liow. |Flesh tints, burnt RS imium. mum mixing. Shade of burnt sienna. 
es Maples yellow. Venetion red.” |Posupidour r0d,|\Careation Me.1. tints, vermil- YM bape yellow. Warm white. 
Colors, |Vermilion, Carnation No.2.| ion tints, cadm L 
* |Light red. tints, yellow tints. 
PPE : White. 
Indian red, Indian red, Chocolate. Bitume. Gray(warmand cool , White. 
General eae eaber lowered with Yellow brown. |Browns. pot umber tints, "errea New blue. oh blue. Sky blue. Cobalt a. 
Shadow |Black. t. Chestnut. Brown No. 108. gray green tints, ‘ vory black. al quay the — : soot no je 
Tints aor makier sellow brown. : Cadmium. Cadmium flowers. Carnation No.1,|Purples. 
Sepia. : 8 Kose madder. yellow. Flesh red. Carnation No.2,| Lakes 
é 3 oa ; pose medde: fr. ay for Reerald greens 
c . R. R. . t < ww umber. ing uTay greens. 
= Uae. — Sepia. Sepia. — wae (light and 8 Naples yellow. Grays (cool and warm) 
g Vandeck? Barnt sienna i] green. Yellow (light shades). 
& ye a Terre verte. | Verte emeraud>} 
bee: White. Yeliow ochre. |Iv iow. |Ivory yellow. |Umber tints, 
* |Naples yellow. |Indian yellow. pt rence Ye! browse. Yellow tints. Reds biu 
} Raw umber. /Venetian red. |Ch-stout. Brown No. 108, |Warm grays. ,  oaggetnnad es, 
‘S |Burnt sienna. (Sepia. ‘Choco Brown bit — purples, 
§ Sepia. Sepia. white. 
-| ¢ |Black. ia. Sepia. Sepia. Blue (dark tint). 
S|} |Umber. : B fear’ Lake (dark tint). 
x $ Naples yellow. |Indigo. black. Grays. 
as Umbers. Finishing Brown. Reds. 
® |Madderlake, |Indian red. brown. Iron violet. ; 
z Dark brown. 
BS 
1 
> Vena “ k brown s. : Sep Black wet te 
8 ye ° : . 
\ |White. Black. Gray for flowers) Sepia. Blues. 
8 . Browns. 
. |Fr. ultramarine t. Air blue. |Sky blue. shades. 
3 |Grays. sora ian prone, green Permanent blue 
PS White. gray for |Gray. shades. 
flowers. Blue gray shades. 
"yy |Umber. Vandyck brown|Vellow brown. | Yellow brown. |Umber. 
5 Black. ag Chocolate. Brown bitume. |Lake. 
i Whites : : 
‘ Cobalt. 
§ Game eee 




















